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From Household Words. 


IRISH BALLAD SINGERS AND IRISH STREET 
BALLADS. 


Tus is Fair-day in our Irish market-town. On 
every road pour in flocks of sheep, droves of cattle 
(many of them of the old country breed, small and 
rough) and pigs ; the latter for the most part com- 
ing singly, with hay-rope to jerking hind-leg. At 
every convenient brook or hedge side, country 
girls don the shoes and stockings they have been 
carrying so far in a bundle; partly for economy’s 
sake, partly because they can walk with more ease 
barefvot ; mainly, in order that they may enter the 
fair with undimmed lustre of black, and spotless 
white or blue. At an outskirt of the town spreads 
the ‘‘ Fair-Green,’’ bordered with hovels; its ex- 
panse of mire thickly trodden with hoof and brogue 
—men shouting, swearing, bargaining, where the 
moistened penny smites and re-smites the rugged 
palm; beasts lowing, bleating, bellowing, bray- 
ing, neighing, and squeaking. Horses with ribbon 
on neck dash recklessly to and fro; multitudinous 
horns threaten, parried and punished by innumera- 
ble sticks. Who keepallthose asses? Are they 
never curried? In good svoth they are ill-used. 
There are few whiskey-tents, but this is because 
people prefer to drink elsewhere ; for many have 
** broke their medal’’—in other words, forgotten 
Father Mathew—long ago. 

Down the street, it is all a moving crush of carts, 
beasts, potatoes (not quite extinct yet) corn-sacks, 
and human beings. ‘There are men in blue coats, 
flat cloth caps, old brown hats; matrons, in blue 
cloaks, red shawls, a cloak or two of the old-fash- 
ioned red cloth, white caps, white kerchiefs on 
head, red kerchiefs ; maidens, with hair of brown 
or sable Spanish gloss, or, more ambitious, in bon- 
nets with fluttering ribbons and flowered shawls. 
Yet these, too, found their last mirror, perhaps in 
Pie’s Pool there above ; coming thence no longer 
barefvot. 

At all corners and points of vantage, apples are 
offered energetically to the public ; at a few, cakes 
and ‘* sweet-rock.”? Elevated on carts without 
horses, the auctioneers of old clothes, and the Cheap 
Johns of new apparel, miake their appeals to the 
crowd, and their apparently ferocious verbal attacks 
upon each other. Auctioneer, who is licensed and 
sells in regular mode to the highest bidder, alludes, 
somewhat haughtily, to the flimsines$ of slop goods ; 
Cheap John, a stentorian and brazen outlaw, de- 
clares that none of Ais customers can say, ‘* Be 
merciful to the man that wore this last :—I wonder 
what he died of!’ and kindling with the sympa- 
thy of his audience, shoots forth a quite surprising 
volley of humor and wit ; rich, ready, genuine, and 
making advantage of passing occurrences. Then, 
of a sudden, Ne slides into business again—‘ II] 
not have even one-and-eight, one-and-seven—(Don’t 
stop me, ma’am)—one-and-six, seventeen, sixteen, 
fifteen !""—and at last sells the new fancy vest, 
which he has tried on himself ever so often, at 
ninepence ; or, perhaps, cannot sell it after all, 
and, flinging it by, once more unfolds the three 
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yards and a half and a bit of suspicious] y-measured 
linen, which he, whacks with well-managed wand 
to prove its soundness. 

A more quiet: company of merchants—amongst 
whom, years ago, Cheap John the First arose like 
a red revaiutionist—continue to pitch their tents 
hard by. The Stannens (standings) are convenient- 
ly ranged over the gutter on each side of the street, 
with roofs of patched canvas, sack-cloth, or motley 
counterpane, stretched on rickety poles, or rounded 
with osiers ; whereunder are. spread the dazzling 
treasures of cheap cutlery and jewellery ; distorting 
mirrors in red frames; round pewter-cased ditto, 
capable of being propped up and folded artfully ; 
gallowses (i. e., suspenders) and broad belts of 
colored web—deemed wholesome wear by country 
youths; little blue and yellow covered song- 
books ; Lives of Saints, mixed with spelling books 
and Reed-a-ma-daisies (Reading-made-easys) ; and, 
in a corner, three or four second-hand volumes— 
perhaps one of Urquhart’s ‘** Rabelais,’? Dublin 
edition, and two of ** The Justice of the Peace,’’ 
published in 1823 ; which latter the stannen’-keeper 
recommends to your attention as ‘* an entertaining 
romance ;’’ and, on being, with some trouble, un- 
deceived on this point, says he’s no scholar, (mean- 
ing that he can’t read,) but that’s what he bought 
it for. 

At our elbow, a ballad-singer, a young woman 
in old plaid cloak and very old straw bonnet, strikes 
up, with a sweet Connaught lisp, and slightly nasal 
twang, ** The Sorrowful Lamentation of Patrick 
Donohue’’—with the words ‘‘ Come all you tender 
Christians !’’—and soon summons around her a ring 
of listeners. She will sing da capo as long as the 
ballad appears to draw attention and custom, and 
then she will change it or move off to another part 
of the fair. 

The hour of melody seems to have struck ; for 
not far away we discover a second circle united by 
Orphean attraction. And here our curiosity is 
raised by the comment of a man who seems to be 
tearing himself away from the influence. The best 
ballad-singer this, he declares, that he has heard 
these twenty years! To which another, assenting, 
says, ‘* In troth, it’s worth a ha’penny to hear him 
go over it, let alone the paper.”” The minstrel is 
found to be a tall, sad, stooping man, about thirty- 
five ; his song, to the very favorite tune of ‘* You- 
ghall Harbor,’ is about two faithful lovers ; his- 
vocal excellence consists in that he twirls every 
word several times round his tongue, wrapt in the 
notes of a soft, husky, tremulous voice. In this 
style of gracing—which is considered highly artis- 
tic, and for which, I believe, *‘ humoring”’ is the 
country phrase—the words are delivered somewhat 
as follows :— 


This pay-air discoo-ooeyoor-ercéd with sich foo-cocy- 
oorce 0’ ray-ayizin, 
Ther may-aynin they ay-apee-ayx-esprayss’d so-ho- 
o-o cleerrrr, 
That fau-hor to lae——-ssen too-00 ther caw-aw-he-on- 
vairsay-ay-ashin, 
My ehe-ee-in-clinay-aheeay-ashin was for to0-00- 
hoo-hoo draw-aw-haw-ee-aw-a-neerrrrr. 
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That is to say :-— 


This pair discourséd with such force of raysoning, 
Their meaning they expressed so clear, 

That for to listen to their conversation, 

My inclination was for to draw near. 


Urging our slow way through the crowd, we 
come within earshot of a shriller strain, which 
proceeds from two female vocalists, standing face to 
face, and yelling down one another’s throats. Agra- 
rian politics, this time, and not of the most whole- 
some sort! That country lout—who tenders his 
copper with swaggering bashfulness, and, for care- 
ful preservation of the ballad, rolls it up into a wisp 
between his hands, and so thrusts it into his pocket 
—lout as he is, has, not improbably, enough of 
musical ear and voice to enable him to revive the 
symphony and song of these strange damsels, by 
his winter fireside, and at subsequent wakes and 
gatherings ; sprinkling into wild hearts the igno- 
rance and fovlishness—if it be no worse—of some 
poor conceited creature, whq perhaps bribed the 


printer with a few pence to exalt his trash into 


type. 

Does that fine gendarmerie of ours, the constab- 
ulary, never intermeddle with crime in its rarefied 
or gaseous form of song? Seldom ; scarcely ever, 
beyond desiring the offender to ‘* move on,’’ which 
the offender does—as far as round the corner of the 
next lane. Notwithstanding all we hear about penal 
laws, the liberty of the subject is sacredly, almost 
superstitiously, respected in Ireland. Listen for a 
moment to that vender of china-cement and polishing 
paste, who, rubbing his whitening and quicksilver 
with his palm on the edges ofa roll of pence, invites the 
crowd to turn their iron spoons into silver, and their 
sauce-pans into shaving-mirrors ; adding, that the 
composition is admirable for cleaning up a fire-lock 
—‘ and if yiz wuz only to take it out wanst a year 
to shoot an agent wid, yiz oughtn’t to grudge the 
price I’m axin’—ha’pence a-piece, still on, or six 
for tuppence!’’ Of course this is mere fun; but 
we must confess, too, that it is freedom of speech.* 

The muster of ballad-singers, to-day, is above the 
average ; for, see, here is another! A little elderly 
man, wearing a very large and extremely elderly 
hat—his warehouse. He accompanies his comic 
song with a fiddle, upon which he leans one of his 
red weazen cheeks, watching with twinkling black 
ag the movements of his left hand on the strings. 

is fiddle is cheap-looking and cracked, and his 
bow is mended with packthread. When the harsh 
chords cease and he lowers the instrument slowly 
from his chin, you observe that what seemed to be 
a continuous self-satisfied smile is, in reality, the 
effect of adint or muscular contraction near his 
mouth ; and that his expression of countenance is 
most doleful. He stands helplessly with the fiddle 
under one arm, and the sheaf of papers in his hands. 
Let us buy one of him; and then go home, and 
look over a certain sheaf of our own gathering, of 
publications in the same humble, but not all unim- 
portant, department of literature. 

Here is our bundle—some ten dozen of the ordi- 
nary street ballads of Ireland; comprising, we 
have reason to think, specimens of almost every sort 
at present in vogue in the rural districts ; that is to 
say, all Ireland, except two or three of the largest 
towns with their immediate neighborhoods, which 
have local and towny ballads of their own. They 
are, of course, ‘* printed on gray paper with coarse 


* Heard by the writer as stated. 
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type,’’ headed with most incompatible woodcuts, 
and filled with instances of every kind of typograph- 
ical error; from mis-stopping and mis-spelling to 
omissions of words, lines, and half-stanzas ; so that, 
while intended for the perusal of the humblest, 


| they often require (as I once heard a gi:] complain) 


‘*a very good scholar to make thim out.”’ 

Nearly one half of the whole number owe their 
inspiration to Cupid—a personage not unfrequently 
mentioned therein by name, and conducting about 
eighty per cent. of his followers to the happiest 
conclusion. In this elass of songs, two things are 
observable, as truly reflecting the character of the 
people ; first, lawful wedlock is uniformly the aim 
and end; second, elopements are very usual, and 
are considered not in the least objectionable. Parents 
are habitually described as the natural enemies of 
true lovers ; and, as such, it is held not only al- 
lowable, but highly praiseworthy, to revile, deceive 
and even directly to rob them. Yet the romantic 
or love-in-a-cottage principle, which prevails among 
the Romeos and Juliets of polite fiction, has no par- 
allel here, for care is always taken to provide one 
or other of the amorous couple with ‘ ample 
means,” and oftentimes the exact amount of the 
dowry is impressively mentioned. Instances of 
ladies of fortune falling in love with young men of 
the humblest rank, are (in the ballad world) ex- 
tremely frequent ; sailors and servants, or ‘‘ /ebor- 
ing-boys,’’ appearing to be the most liable to such 
good fortune. On the other hand, it sometimes 
happens, but not nearly so often, that a gentleman 
is found Jaying his affection and property at the 
feet of a lowly maiden. The ladies, in truth, are 
by much the bolder wooers ; witness the oldest 
and most popular ballad in our collection, which 
in the present copy, commences thus :— 


Rise up, William O’ Reilly, and come along with me ; 

I mean for to go with you and leave this country ! * 

Ill leave my father’s dwelling, his money and fine 
lawn,t 

So away goes William O’Reilly, and his dear Mour- 
neen Bawn. 


This ballad had its rise in an affair that hap- 
pened in the north-west of Ireland about sixty-five 
years ago. William O'Reilly, or Willy Reilly, a 
young Catholic farmer, was tried at Sligo for the 
abduction of Miss Folliott, daughter of a gentleman 
of property ; but the”young lady deposed that she 
had eloped with Willy of her own free will, and he 
was thereupon triumphantly acquitted. The fact 
of the Folliotts being aristocrats and of high Orange 
politics, invested the occurrence with a strong 
party interest; which, combined with the romantic 
circumstances of the case, gave the ballad an exten- 
sive popularity, which it still retains. All over 
Ulster, at least, Willy Reilly is a household word ; 
and the name—sometimes in the form of Reilly, 
sometimes of O’Reilly—has become a stock name 
of the heroes of the ballad-makers. 

For another instance, less authorized by history, 
of this leap-year style of courtship, take ‘“‘ The 
Admired Love-Song of William and Eliza of 
Lough-Erin Shore.’ William becomes servant to 
‘*a lady of honor,’’ who falls in love with him, and 
brings him, first to Dublin, and thence to London. 


For three months in great consolation [says 
William] 
This lady she did me adore, 


* Pronounced counteree. 


+ A misprint for “ land,’ which is pronounced Jawn in 
the North. 
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Saying, my Willy, do not be uneasy 
For leaving Lough-Erin shore. 


Dear Willie, you’ ll roll in great splendor, 
With lords, dukes, and earls of fame ; 
You’ ll correspond with these nobles, 
And you shall be equal the same. 


In conclusion, William, who at first really did 
appear somewhat uneasy, despite the splendor 
promised him, 


Is wed to a great English lady, 
The truth unto you I "ll explore ; 

He hopes to roll in great splendor 
Once more on Lough-Erin shore. 


William, by the way, is, out of sight, the most: 


popular, lyrically, of Christian names. 
he following damsel is no less demonstrative 
than the one just disposed of :— 


It is of a nobleman’s daughter, 
So comely and handsome to hear, 

Her father possessed of great fortune, 
Full thirty-five thousand a year ; 

He had but one only daughter, 
Caroline is her name, we are told. 

One day, from her drawing-room window, 
She admired a young sailor so bold. 


His cheeks they appeared like two roses, 
His hair was as black as the jet, 
Young Caroline watched his departure, 
Walked round, and young William she met ; 
She said, ‘* 1’ma nobleman’s daughter, 
Possessed of ten thousand in gold ; 
I’ll forsake both my father and mother, 
And wed my young sailor bold.” 


Young Caroline—an ante-dated Bloomer—as- 
sumes male attire, and 


Two years and a half on the ocean 
She sailed with her young sailor bold. 


On her return, the effect of her novel style of 
dress on her father’s nerves, is described with com- 
tnendable simplicity. 


Curoline went straightway to her father, 
In her jacket and trousers of blue ; 

He received her, and that moment fainted, 
When first she appeared in view. 


He recovers, however, from the shock communi- 
eated by the blue trousers, and 


They are married, and Caroline’s portion 
Is twenty-five thousand in gold ; 

So now they are happy and cheerful, 
Caroline and her young sailor bold. 


Observe, that, by a not uncommon rhythmical 
license, the accent of this lady’s name is shifted 
between the first syllable and the third, according 
to convenience. 

Our next heroine has set her heart upon her 
parents’ ‘“‘ Bonny Laboring Boy,’’ and proceeds 
thus :— 


I courted him for twelve long months, but little did I 
know 
My cruel parents thought to prove our overthrow. 


Being coerced— 


Eight hundred pounds and all my clothes I took that 
very night, 

And with the lad that I adored to Belfast I did take 
flight ; 

His love it has entangled me, and that I can’t deny, 

So to America I°ll go with my bonny laboring boy. 
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Two ladies with military tastes, and no less than 
five with ungovernable nautical propensities—in 
other words, female soldiers and sailors—are com- 
memorated in our bundle. ‘The narrative of ‘‘ The 
Undaunted Female” describes how young Mary, 
who was a damsel fair, so virtuous and so kind, en- 
listed in the regiment with her lover, and how 


They fought them on the Sutlej till the Indians did 
give o’er, 
Did Mary and her William in the late Indian war. 


We may here take an opportunity of quoting 
from another ballad, a singularly condensed and 
simple statement of the tender feelings of a young 
lady whose lover is a military gentleman :— 


When I do awake in the morning, 
My breast it does tremble with woe ; 
To think that a youth who’s so charming 
Has such dangerous places to go. 


The last verse of ‘‘ The Handsome Cabin Boy” 
contains a remarkable passage :— 


Then each man took a bumper, and drank “ Success 
to Troy.’’ 

And likewise to the cabin-boy, was neither man nor 
boy. 


The sailors drinking Success to Troy would be 
indeed profoundly unintelligible, were not the 
hypothesis open to us that the poet thought reason 
an unimportant matter, compared with rhyme. 

In ** The Lady and the Sailor” occurs. one of 
the very few bits which can be said to possess, ac- 
cidentally or otherwise, any merit in thought or 
expression. It is this :— 


As the lady and [the] sailor was crossing the deep, 
Says the lady to the sailor, ‘‘ Yousigh in your sleep.’’ 
**T once had a sweetheart,’’ the sailor did say, 

** And by her cruel parents I was sent away.”’ 


The two following lines of “ Erin’s Lovely 
Home” are better yet ; the speaker is a convict :— 


There is seven links upon my chain, and every link a 
year 
Before I can return again to the arms of my dear. 


Some of the comic and satirical pieces are not 
without spirit ; but, as a general rule, the style of 
this class of ballads is even more wretched than 
their typography. In one amorous ditty, the lover 
says :— 

I drew up near this lovely maid, 

All with a complaisanting smile, 
My heart being captivated quite, 

[ stood and viewed her for a while. 


In another, he avers :— 


Her slender waist and carriage has fractured my poor 
brain. 


A third song commences in language which the 
poet or the printer, or both, have contrived with 
great success to invest with the not uncommon 
poetical merit of impenetrable obscurity :— 


Being in the month of May, when all vesitudes was 
gay, 
A young shepperdess came viewing on her flock. 


And ia a fourth the swain 


inquires of his 
Mary :— 


Ah, lovely creature, the pride of Nature ! 
Did Cupid send you to the Shannon side? 
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whereto, properly enough, 


She then made answer, it ’s all [romance, sir,] 
For you to flatter a simple dame ; 

I’m not so stupid or duped by Cupid, 
So I defy you on me to schame. 


On the whole, mythology has gone much out of 
esteem. Our present collection furnishes only one 
thorough specimen of the old classical-allusion 
ballad style ; namely, ‘* The Maid of Slievebawn ;”’ 
which opens with Cupid and Morpheus, and prefers 
its own heroine to Venus with her peacocks, to the 
Nine Muses, and likewise to Juno, **‘ when drawn 
in her chariot by swans.’”? The writer, to get 
himself into a proper frame of mind for inspiration, 
proposes to ‘‘ range to and fro,” 


Reflecting on Cupid, who on me did promise to fawn ; 
adding— 


I’m trepanned in love’s chains, and in pain for the 
maid of Slievebawn. 


He proceeds as follows, in a state of mind sub- 
limely distracted :— 


The grand King of England, this beautiful maid he 


had seen, 
He would not let Paris deprive that fair maid of his 


queen ; 

To Old Lreland he ’d sail to O’Neill at that fair one’s 
demand, 

His grand Trojan troops he’d encamp at the foot of 
Slievebawn. 


Let us now turn to the Party Ballads. Of these 
we have fourteen ; some poetical, some on church 
polemics. 

In Ireland, the mass of the people recognize but 
two great parties; the one, composed of Catholics, 
patriots, would-be-rebels—these being interchange- 
able ideas ; the other, of Protestants, Orangemen, 
wrongful holders of estates, and oppressors in 
general—these also being interchangeable ideas. 
It is true, there are Protestants who rank on the 
popular side, and who, on occasion, receive tumult- 
uous applause from the common cry. Smith 
O’Brien and John Mitchell were of these ; and the 
Young I[relanders exerted themselves to build an 
Irish party, on other than the old ground of priestly 
Catholicism; but herein Jay one cause of their 
failure. THe peop.e, in the confused brains of its 
many heads, could not, would not, and will not 
understand more than two parties. The exceptions 
are too few to affect their general habit of mind, if, 
indeed, the many-headed (when they came to think 
of it) would really trust a Protestant patriot, save in 
the belief of his readiness to join the true church, 
when the proper time should arrive. Such of their 
own clergy as profess ‘‘ loyalty,’’ are considered to 
know what they are about. 

** The Brave Defenders of the Church of Rome,”’ 
is in celebration of one of the boys of the ’98, who 
was sent to ** Vandimonds land”’ 


Because he was head leader 
Of Father Murphy’s Shelmoneers. 


The Reverend General Murphy, one of the most 
renowned of the chiefs of ’98, who used to boast of 
catching the heretic balls in his fingers, is often 
alluded to ia these ballads. This ballad and some 
of the others were, no doubt, written many years 
ago; but their sentiments are by no means out of 
date ; and Father Murphy’s fame vividly survives 
in some of the most recent effusions. The fourth 
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verse of The Brave Defenders presents a curious 
junction of the theologist with the insurgent :— 


For being a Roman Catholic I was trampled on by 
Harry’s breed, 

[meaning Henry VIII.] 

And for fighting in defence of my God, my country, 
and my creed ; 

Transubstantiation is the faith that we depend upon ; 

Look and you will find it in the sixth chap. of St. 
John. 

As Moses and Elias, they told us of our heavenly 
church, 


That we in future ages should suffer persecution 
much. 


Four songs resound the praises of ‘ brave Dr. 
Cahill,’’ who appears to have sprung into sudden 
popularity on the strength of some amiable remarks 
of the brave doctor, to the effect, that there was not 
a man, woman, or child in France, who would not 
dance with joy at the prospect of a favorable oppor- 
tunity of plunging a knife into the body of an 
Englishman. The first is called ** The Penal 
Law,”’’ and says :— 


Brave Dr. Cahill he does not despair, 
He wrote some fine letters our spirits to cheer. 


Chorus. 
Be sober and steady, and mind what you ’re at, 
It ’s not like ’98—there is something in that. 


The chorus to verse three, is varied thus :— 


It’s not like Ballingarry, so mind what you ’re at, 
Nor the days of John Mitchell—there is something in 
that. 


“It’s not like’? is a common idiom, implying 
that the business will be better managed next 
time. 

The ‘* New Song on the great Dr. Cahill’s Visit 
to England,’ is addressed to ‘ you Romans 
throughout England’s nation,’’ and deelares the 
doctor’s object tu be to 


Join us in true combination 
Against a vile heretic tribe. 


After several rather truculent lines, it ends thus :— 


We have noble fine brave men in England, 
We have them in France and in Spain ; 
We have them across the Atlantic, 
Preparing to come o’er the main. 
We have noble brave Cahill, our leader, 
And millions of heroes at home, 
Then why should we longer be craving? [craven} 
But fearlessly fight for our own. 


In the next lay, another doctor divides the honors 
with the great Cahill. The poem is called 
** Doctors Betagh and Cahill,’’ and commences 
significantly :— 


Come all you loose young fellows, you know well what 
I mean, 

Prepare yourselves in time, my boys, 1’d have you 
mind the green ; 

The weather it looks gloomy, I think we’re near * 
change, 

And little John, the Lepreghaun, he is nearly quite 
deranged. 

Chorus. 

So get your hooks in order, boys, be ready for your 
work ; 

Now is your time or never, boys, before we are all 
burked. 
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¢ Little Juhn,’? means the prime minister, who 
is constantly satirized in the same crushing manner. 
The nature of the expected reaping for which the 
hooks are®o be kept in order, is made plain enough 
a few lines further down :— 


Father Murphy was a reaper, the best I ever seen, 
He reaped away without delay—he loved the sham- 
rock green. 


Here is a caution against traitors in the camp :— 


So if you hire a reaper, take care of who you chose, 

Don’t be like me, Master Edward, or your corn you 
will lose ; 

The traitor’s name was Reynolds—attend to what I 


say 
Before the work it was commenced he did us all 
betray. 


In conclusion, Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-two, 
the year of hope and dread, is thus alluded to :— 


That holy prophet as I call, Dr. Betagh was his name, 

The last sermon he preached was in Rosemary-lane ; 

Many signs, he said, and tokens through the seasons 
we would see, 

Large hail with heavy lightnings after °47 it would 
be. 


In Eighteen Hundred and Ten, he prophesied, it’s 


true, 
That Ireland would flourish in the year Fifty-two ; 
He prophesied America for us our rights would gain, 
in spite of England’s perfidy they ’1l burst our galling 
chain. 


The ‘“‘New Hunting Song’’ is an allegory. 
Brought to the bar of zoological science, it is 
rather faulty ; for it represents the ‘* Scorpion”? in 
the character of a beast of the chase pursued with 
horn and hound. Neither can the geographical 
details of this ballad escape criticism. The scor- 
= is hunted to Athlone, Killaloe, Hanover, 

over, the rocks of Gibraltar, and a few other 
localities, until finally run down into the Red Sea. 


And to join the chase from every place 
The sportsmen they will gather, 
From America, both France and Spain, 
In spite of wind or weather ; 
The bravest hunters that can be, 
Brave Cahill has them selected, 
&e., &e., 


** The Heroes of °98’’ announces its subject in 
its title, and is more happy in a tolerably relevant 
illustration than most of its fellow lyrics ; being 
headed with a woodcut representing a man running 
a sword through the body of another man. ‘* Tara’s 
Hill, or Erin’s Glory,” is of similar import; 
referring with opprobrium to Strongbow, Oliver 
Cromwell, Dutch Bill, and other historical charac- 
ters by whom ‘‘ we were wrecked with tormenta- 
tion.” The noticeable part of this ballad is the 
patch at the end of it, glaringly different from the 
rest of the stuff :— 


Now, to conclude, God send long life to Queen Vic- 
toria, 

And that we may see our nation free from vile whig 
or Tory ; 

May plenty smile round Erin’s Isle—may peace and 
freedom flourish, 

May all agree in unity, and broils and quarrels perish ! 


This exemplifies the trick of mouth-honor made 
inveterate in the Irish ‘‘ million,’’ by long contact 
with superiors to whom they feel no true submis- 
sion. 
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In truth, the mass of the Irish people, politically 
considered, have not one clear or even semi-trans- 
parent notion about their grievances, or wishes, or 
aims, or means, or loves, or hates, beyond this ; 
that they recognize, in a way, two parties, looming 
in misty antagonism ; and would (if excited to the 
proper pitch) do anything they could think of, or 
that any one could put into their heads, to get the 
better of THE OTHER PARTY. Their agitators have 
crammed them with unscrupulous rhetoric, and 
have found ignorance the best digester of that sort 
of fuod. They are a people of units cohering ex- 
ternally by the mouldings of habit ; destitute of a 
vital bond, or common purpose. If, at times, this 
people assume the shape and motion of a com- 
munity, the force is still external, and, as it were, 
galvanic ; for the immediate consequence of its 
withdrawal is a relapse into fragmentary feeble- 
ness. 

“‘The Irish Emigrant’s Address to his Irish 
Landlord,’’ exults in the turning of the tables, by 
which their ‘‘ honors,’ the landlords, are to be 
reduced to the poor-house and India Buck (Indian- 
eorn porridge.) It is sung to the tune of ‘*O 
Susanna, don’t you cry for me,’’ and opens thus :— 


I’m now going to a country where 
From poor-rates I ’ll be free, 

For poor Ireland’s going to the dogs 
As fast as fast can ‘be ; 

You know you ’d like to stop me, 
So I ’ll do it on the sly ; 

With me I ’Il take a half-year’s rent, 
Your Honor—won’t you cry? 


This ballad, treating, not without sarcastic 
force, of passing events and sharp actualities, must 
sink fast into the ears of its audiences, and som2- 
what deeply too. The copy we quote was pur- 
chased from two women, singing it loud and shrill. 
through a town on a fair or market day. They 
seemed to have plenty of eager customers, and more 
attentive listeners. It appears worth while to add 
some further extracts :— 


I don’t believe I ped the rint 
Within the last three years, 
And so I owe your Honor 
Some trifle of arrears ; 
I mention this, because I think 
You ’d like to say ‘good-bye ! 
For these arrears I have them snug : 
Your Honor, don’t you cry. 


Chorus. 
O, your Honor !—the poor-house is your dart, 
Before, like those by famine died, your childer breaks 
your heart. 


‘* Your dart,” is vernacular for ‘‘ your resource.” 
Verse five relates how his Honor sent his bailiff: 


For fear I ’d stir the corn, 

But his efforts they did fail ; 
For I tied him in the barn, 

And that night I took leg-bail. 


Verse seven proceeds— 


I hope your Honor may have luck 
When all the country ’s waste, 
And when they give out-door relief, 

May your Honor get a taste. 
But if they build a union 
For the landlords there to fly, 
And you get in—why, then I think 
Your Honor need not cry. 
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And, in concluding, this Irish emigrant (who is 
a very different character from the sentimental one 
who sits upon the stile) sings sarcastically :— 


Now, when I’m landed in New York, 
That moment I will get 

A gallon of rum, and drink your health, 
With what I’m in your debt. 


It would appear that the parallel which has 
become stereotyped in the newspaper phrase of 
*¢ Trish Exodus,”’ is not to be left imperfect in the 
point of spoliation of the Egyptians. 

* The Weer Irish Bard’’ also descants on dis- 
tress, emigration, Dives and Lazarus, but in a 
moralizing and mendicant key. His explanation 
of one of the misfortunes of the country asks quo- 
tation :— 


To kill your potato crop—rent them asunder 
By the nocturnal clap of the cloud’s roaring thunder ; 


which, perhaps, enables us to realize some amount 
of prophetic meaning in Nat Lee’s line, 


A mad potato on the whirlwind flies. 


This has taken us out of the domain of party. 
Of songs of general patriotism, we have five ; on 
sea-voyages, wrecks, and pirates, eight, including 
‘** A Lamentation on the Loss of the Barque Ed- 
mond,”’ with the names of the passengers lost 
given at foot. Of regular “‘ Farewells to Ireland,”’ 
(besides numberless ballads that refer to or con- 
clude. in America,) we have three. ‘ Patrick 
Fitzpatrick’s Farewell’’ presents a rude picture of 
misery, which is unexaggerated and touching. 


Those three long yearsI’ve labored hard, as any on 
Erin’s Isle, 
And still was scarcely able my family to keep ; 
My tender wife and children three, under the lash of 


isery, 
Unknown to friends and neighbors, I ’ve often seen 
to weep. 
Sad grief it seized her tender heart, when forced her 
only cow to part, 
And canted* was before her face, the poor-rates for 
to pay ; 
Cut down in all her youthful bloom, she’s gone into 
her silent tomb ; 
Forlorn I will mourn her loss when in America, 


The popular hopes of emigrants are thus ex- 
pressed :— 


Let Erin’s sons and daughters fair now for the prom- 
i land prepare, 
America, that beauteous soil, will soon your toils 
repay ; 
Employment it is plenty there ; on beef and mutton 
you can fare ; 
From five to six dollars is your wages every day. 
Now see what money has come o’er these three years 
from Columbia’s shore, 
But for it numbers now was laid all in their silent 
clay ; 
California’s golden mines [my boys] are open now to 
crown our joys, 
So all our hardships we ’ll dispute when in Amer- 
ica. 


We have five Criminal ballads; the usual ehar- 
acteristics of which class are, that the judge is cruel, 
the counsel for the prisoner ‘‘ noble”’ and ‘ bold,”’ 
and the prisoner himself an object of deep sym- 
pathy. 


* Auctioned. 








IRISH BALLAD SINGERS AND IRISH STREET BALLADS. 


The glories of the great French Emperor, once 
a favorite theme, linger in two effusions. The 
** Grand Conversation on the.Remains gf Napole- 
on”? is immensely absurd; but ‘ Bonaparte’s 
Farewell to Paris’? demands our Jast spare mo- 
ments for its opening stanza. 


I'll visit that splendid citadel metropolis called Paris, 
Situated every morning by Sol’s refulgent beams ; 
Conjoined by bright Aurora advancing from the 

orient, 
With radiant light adorning in pure shining be H 
Commanding Cynthia to retire where the windows 
glance like fire, 
The universe admire their merchandise and store, 
With Flora’s spreading fragrance the fertile plains to 
decorate, 
To illuminate the royal Corsican again to the 
French shore. 


What follows is not unworthy of this commence- 
ment; but we can do no more than advert to the 
affecting antithesis, wherein ‘* Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the conqueror of nations,’’ who “ trampled 
dukes and earls, and splendid congregations,’’ com- 
plains of being ‘* Now in a desert isle annoyed with 
rats.”’ 

About a dozen miscellaneous, and half-a-dozen 
intentionally comic ballads—sung with eccentric 
choruses—go nigh to exhaust our collection. The 
comic ballads have, perhaps, more nature and 
smartness than those of any other class, and are 
remarkably free from improprieties ; which, in 
some cases, their subjects and general downright- 
ness might seem to foreshadow. 

Any didactic essay on ballads might fairly be 
expected to commence with the remark that a wise 
old writer has said, ‘‘ Let me make the ballads of 
a nation, and who will may make the laws.” 
This saw (which is somewhat rhetorical in form, 
and exceedingly musty) is at least as applicable ta 
melodious, credulous, impulsive Ireland, as to any 
other country in the world. And, certainly, in the 
matter of hallads—let the laws be what they may 
—lIreland is far-enough from having justice done 
to her. The humble dwellings of the land are 
pervaded by the national melodies; many of which 
have become the darlings of the world and of fame, 
whilst many others, perhaps some as beautiful, 
have never been noted down, and are perishing 
yearly by twos and threes, or lingering only with 
an old nurse, and an old piper, here and there. 
Moore’s words flew high above these humble dwel- 
lings ; nor have any of the Young-Ireland lyrics in 
the least succeeded in becoming, in the true sense, 
popular. The sphere of Moore’s songs was the 
drawing-room ; of Young-Ireland’s, the Repeal 
meeting-room and the club-room. Songs for a 
people must find their natural element beside the 
cottage hearth. Such simple and pathetic ditties, 
in the old Irish tongue, are still sometimes heard. 

In the English tongue, the national songs of 
Ireland—perhaps comprising three fourths of the 
national literature—are such as are sung about the 
streets and country towns, and suld by wandering 
pedlars ; just such ballads, in short, as we have 
quoted and described. 





A Sertier ror tHe Capge.—Lord Harris, it is 
said, is to proceed to the Cape to supersede Sir H. 
Smith. e Kaffirs have been harassing us for a 
long while ; and everybody says it is now high 
time for us to Harris them.—Punch. 











THE BALLAD POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 


From the Eclectic Review. 


on and Poems, by Rosert Gitrittan. Fourth 
dition. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
Edinburgh : Sutherland and Knox. 


Tuose who think it an easy thing to write a 
song, said Robert Burns, should set themselves 
down and try. It is, indeed, a great thing to 
write a good song. How very few have ever 
achieved it! In the languages spoken in the 
British islands, how many songs are there which 
have hung on the lips of the people for two or three 
centuriest A careful perusal of our English, 
Irish, and Scottish anthologies will answer this 
question in.a way that will surprise those who 
believe good songs to be as plenty as blackberries, 
and song-writing an inferior branch of poesy. 

Of the three united kingdoms, Scotland ~ 7 
princeps in the lyric art. Perhaps, indeed, no 
nation, ancient or modern, can for a moment com- 
pare in music and song, that is, in pure vocal mel- 
ody, with Scotland ; yet how few have been even 
her distinguished lyric poets! How easy to count 
up the whole of those whose names are known! 
A small select band!—to belong to which must 
needs be a high honor; and to Robert Gilfillan, by 
the universal suffrage of Scotland, and thousands 
of English and Irish lovers of the Scottish lyric, 
that distinguished honor belongs. 

These statements seem very sweeping, but we 
think they will be found, on consideration, to be 
correct. That Scotland has struck the lyre with 
bolder and defter fingers than either (or both) Eng- 
land and Ireland, few who are acquainted with the 
subject will deny. Ireland, and Wales had, like 
the Celtic races in the north and south Highlands 
of Scotland, their national melodies ; but while the 
Welsh airs have never yet been married to im- 
mortal verse, stam with the Welsh national 
character ; and while, until the time of Moore, the 
same may be said of Irish melody ; there has never 
been a time in Scotland, since the era of tradition, 
since the date of the ‘‘ grand old ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spens,’’ that the melodies of Scotland 
have nat been wedded to national words, circulat- 
ing through the voices of the whole Scottish peo- 
ple, from the palace to the bothy, a truly national 
chorus of melody and song. And, extending our 
view beyond Great Britain, what nation, ancient 
or modern, has produced such a system of national 
and social song as Scotland? The songs of the 
Greeks, or what took the place of- songs, were 
single verses, often vile enough and barren enough, 
the very existence of which, among so refined and 
polished a people, shows how utterly destitute these 
ages must have been in true social lyric sentiment. 
We know little or nothing of the social songs of 
the Romans; from an expression here and there 
in the odes of Horace, it seems probable that some 
of them were occasionally sung, but we can as 
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drinking songs of these peoples with the lyrics of 
Scotland. The northern nations have long pos- 
sessed grand ballad literature, and it seems proba- 
ble that some of our finest Scottish ballads have 
come down to us, as well as those of Germany and 
Spain, from the ancient Norse fountains of song ; 
but even the old ballad, which may be said to 
a. the mother of the modern song, has it not, too, 
ike 


The oak, and the ash, and the bonnie ivy tree, 
Still flourished best at hame in the north countrie? 


All the best of our ancient ballads belong to the 
border. Twenty or thirty miles on either side the 
Tweed, the vales of the Yarrow, the Ettrick, the 
Nith, the North Tyne, and a few of the neighbor- 
ing vales, contain more of the lyric ground than all 
England and Scotland besides, and the dialect in 
which these antique poems are written is essentially 
Scottish. In these old ballads may be found the 
germs of most of our best modern Scottish bailad 
songs ; the stories, many of the sentiments, nay, 
many of the turns of expression, even in Burns, 
may be found scattered among the fragments of the 
ancient minstrelsy. 

This is not the place to enter into any length- 
ened proof or illustration of the truth of these ob- 
servations. We must take it for granted that 
many of our readers know well that Scotland is 
eminently distinguished among the nations by the 
possession of a glorious national vocal melody, and 
proceed to give briefly some account of one of the 
choral band—Robert Gilfillan—who has just 
finished his song, and departed into the eternal 
silence. 

It is not necessary to dwell Jong on the accidents 
of his birth, station, or other circumstances of his 
outward life. His parents were humble, but highly 
respectable; he was brought up to a handicraft 
trade ; afterwards filled various situations of trust 
with credit, and suddenly died in December, 1850, 
at the age of fifty-two. Those who desire (and 
what lover of Scottish songs will not?) to learn 
the details of his life, will find in the memoir pre- 
fixed to the fourth edition of his songs and poems, 
just published by Messrs. Sutherland and Knox, 
the simple narrative well told. One or two cir- 
cumstances only, bearing upoa the formation of 
his character as a poet, may be here alluded to. 
The first is, that, though he was born and lived 
much in the old historic town of Dunfermline, 
in whose abbey sleep seven Scottish monarchs, 
ome of whom was Robert the Bruce, his native 
place never called up a song of liberty or patriotic 
rage such as we can imagine Burns would have 
written; but he ever dwells upon it with fondest 
affection, forgetting all its national glories in the 
tenderness of his filial feelings. This was charae- 
teristic of his mind and heart. Though a genuine 
patriotic Scotchman, his passions did ‘not ‘* boil up 





little comprehend how their wit and elegance could | 
supply the place of the broad floods of merriment | 
and pathos contained in Scottish song, ‘as we can 
believe that the wits of the eternal city reclined 


in a spring-tide flood” at the name of Wallace ; 
nor did we ever hear him say that during any of 
| his visits to the tomb of the Bruce in the kirk of 
luxuriously on their curved couches at their nights | uae a per ptr es 9 yore de 
‘and suppers of the gods, could feel the tumultuous! sone, We can imagine Burns, with bonnet rev- 
re pote pee chart POC pn wg erently doffed at the shrine, and knitted brow, 
ing hour of night, is wont to me a Then | Sa SR SoS Ge, SET TEI, 

‘though music is more woven into the daily life and 
conversation of the Italians, Germans, and French, 
than of the Scottish people, no one, we pre- 
sume, will think of comparing the love, war, or 





By oppressions, woes, and pains ; 

By our sons in servile chains ; 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 
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while Gilfillan wanders out among the haunts of 
his boyhood, his heart warming to every bosky dell 
and sunny knowe, or melting over the remem- 
brance of departed friends. 


The bonnie woods are waving green, 
An’ flowers are blooming, just as fair, 
As if the simmer age had been 
Sin’ last I took my fareweel there ! 
* * * 


The burnie rins as blythe alang, 
As it was wont in days bygane, 

An’ hark ! there ’s still the blackbird’s sang ; 
But ah! I ’m listening till ’t my lane ! 


A yearning love of home, and old times, was his 
characteristic sentiment ; from his mother he inher- 
ited this; and hers, too, was the mournful, regret- 
ful tone in which he dwelt on past times—a tone 
which, from first to last, pervades all his best 
poems. He cannot think, therefore, of 


Dunfermline town, wi’ woody braes, 
And wee burns wimpling to the sea, 


except as the spot where he spent “‘ the happy 
days o’ youth,’ and from which the glory of the 
earlier day had departed. 


The braes whaur waved the yellow broom, 
And wild flowers grew in beauty fair, 

I clamb wi’ those, then in their bloom, 
That now, alas! I see nae mair ! 


The bank, the bower, the streamlet clear 
We wandered by the lee lang day, 

Nor thought the time would bring the tear 
For friends departed, years away ! 


And ‘‘ the abbey wa’s,”’ time-honored now, 


Clad wi’ the climbing ivy green 
In mouldering ruin, 


remind him only of the departed years and friends 
of his boyhood. 

From the first the master-note of his melody was 
mournful, and his best songs are just the utterance 
of a regret. 


O the happy days o’ youth 

Are fast gaun by ! 

And age is comin’ on 

Wi’ its bleak wintry sky. 
And, 


O thou broom, thou bonny bush o’ broom, 
Thou bonnie, bonnie broom ! 

1 maist could weep o’er the days that are gane, 
When I think on days to come. 


And the much admired emigrant’s song, 
O why left I my hame! 


Indeed, most of the songs he liked best to sing, 
and those by which he will be longest remembered, 
‘are illustrations of our remark. ‘The first of his 
letters we place our hands upon, dated 1845, con- 
tains the same sentiment :—‘ Your kindly note 
came this morning, and brought with it the recol- 
lection of the days of other years. Days when 
hearts were high, hopes bright, and evenings redo- 
lent of song. Since the sad eveut, which oc- 
curred shortly befure you were here, * I have lost 


* He alludes to the death of his mother, a blow which 
«quite stunned and benumbed him for a long time. We 
have seldom seen any one more thoroughly penetrated by 
uny sorrow, from whom the life of life seemed more com- 
_pietely fled, than Gilfillan, when he lost his mother. 
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all, or nearly all, relish for my wonted studies. 
What use of writing when those are away whose 
approbation was fame? And in the literary circles, 
too, how are the ranks thinned! The Shepherd, 
Allan, Motherwell, Millar, Malcolm, 
and, last on my list, Allan Cunningham, besides 
several others, all laid low. But the subject is a 
painful one, and since life is a warfare, let us fight 
it out with fortitude and patience ; we can no more 
recall the friends we mourn, than we can bring 
back the happy hours we spent with them.”’ ‘The 
sane letter contains a little lyrical poem, which he 
had written the night before, ‘‘ when all our folks 
were out,’’ so characteristic of the man, that we 
copy it here, from his first rough draught. 


MEMORIES. 
I. 
Oh for the songs of other years 
When life and joy. were young ; 
When nought but gladsome tales were told 
Or mirthful strains were sung ! 
Or at the festal board high healths 
Were given with cheerful brow ; 
Our cups, alas! in silence pass— 
We’ve nought but ‘* memories’’ now ! 


Il. 

The loved, the kind, the good, the true, 
In many a toast were given ; 

Those who, though knit to us on earth, 
Yet raised our hopes to heaven ! 

Who, when in childhood’s helpless days 
Around our couch did bow ; 

A mother’s name, no more gives fame— 
We’ve nought but ‘‘ memories’’ now. 


iil. 

Oft in the stormy sea of life, 
Our bark by tempest driven, 

Full dashing on the shoals of fate, 
With cords and canvass riven ! 

A mother’s word—a mother’s love, 
Like angel at the prow— 

Would cheer us to the haven of health ;— 
We ’ve nought but ‘‘ memories”’ now. 


Iv. 

Youth’s days are fled, and in their stead 
Come sorrow, grief, and tears ; 

And for the sunny morns of song 
We number heavy years ! 

Fond friends are gone, and we alone, 
Beneath affliction bow ; 

Time was when we gave happy healths — 
We’ve nought but ‘* memories’’ now ! 


Our readers remember James Montgomery’s fine 
verses, comparing Burns to the various birds :— 


What bird in beauty, strength, and song, 
Can with the bard compare, 

Who sang as sweet and soared as high 
As e’er did bird of air? 

* x * = 

The linnet for simplicity, 

- In tenderness the dove ; 

But more than all the rest was he 
The nightingale in love, &c. 


Many years ago, in reference to this plaintive 
tone of Gilfillan’s musie and mind, we remember 
quoting this poem to him, and saying, (with no 
great approval on his part,) that if he were to be 
classified among the song-birds, his name-sake the 
Robin would be his best type and resemblance , a 
bird with a song for almost every day in the year 
—no very great compass of notes or dash of execu- 
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tion, but a sweét ditty, with a tender home feeling 
in it that every one loved, whether cheerful or 
plaintive, and ever the sweeter the more mournful. 
And this half-serious, half-jesting criticism, after 
twelve or fourteen years’ familiarity with his songs 
arid himself, is as applicable as anything we can 
sdy. During the latter years of his life he did not 
willingly set down his feelings in song ; and in 
almost every case wherein the sentiment was tou 
strong for suppression, it has been a mournful one. 
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ously thought of leaving them. He has many hu- 

morous and bachelor-like allusions to matrimony 

in his songs— 

Awa’ ye henpeck’d husbands, what happiness hae ye ? 

Instead o’ freens an’ whiskey punch, ye ’ve cookies, 
care, and tea. 


The above, however, was one—the chief reason 
for his own celibacy. 


In all his love songs there is a quietness which 


The fine poems on the death of the Ettrick Shep-| shows that his passions never, like those of Burns, 
herd, his mother, and John Wilson, the vocalist, | ‘* taged like so many devils, till they got vent in 


are among the best he ever wrote, because they 
are wrung out of his heart by sorrow. And, if 
we go back to his earliest songs, we find the same 
plaintive sentiment continually appearing ; so that 
even in his more cheerful—nay, in his very ‘‘ can- 
tiest’’ ditties, we recognize the well-known mourn- 
ful tone. Even when he was little more than 
twenty, he was already singing, 


We canna love as we hae loved, 
Nor sing as we hae sung, 

Yet wha wad care for turning auld 
When nae friends now are young? 


And in “the Days o’ Langsyne,”’ an early poem, 
among more proud and cheery recollections, the 
characteristic note—the ** owerword”’ of his mind, 
is heard again and again. 


THE DAYS 0’ LANGSYNE. 


In the days o’ langsyne, when we carles were young, 
An’ nae foreign fashions: amang us had sprung ; 
When we made our ain bannocks, an’ brewed our ain 


yill, 

An’ were clad frae the sheep that gaed white on the 
hill, 

O ! the thocht o’ thae days gars my auld heart aye 
fill ! 


In the days o’ langsyne we were happy and free, 
Proud lords on the land, and kings on the sea. 

To our foes we were fierce, to our friends we were kind, 
And where battle raged loudest you ever did find 
The banner of Scotland float high on the wind ! 


In the days o’ langsyne we aye ranted and sang 

By the warm ingle side, or the wild braes amang ; 
Our lads busked braw, an’ our lasses looked fine, 
And the sun on our mountains seemed ever to shine ; 
O where is the Scotland o’ bonnie langsyne ? 


In the days o’ langsyne ilka glen had its tale, 
Sweet voices were heard in ilk breath o’ the gale ; 
And ilka wee burn had a sang o’ its ain, 

As it trotted alang through the valley or plain, 
Shall we e’er hear the music o’ streamlets again ? 


In the days o’ langsyne, there was feasting and 

We’ pride in ilk heart, an’ joy in ilk e’e ; 

An’ the auld, ’mang the happy, their eild seemed to 
tine, 

It was your stoup the nicht, and the morn it was mine ; 

0! the days o’ langsyne—O ! the days o” langsyne. 


glee, 


The affectionate tenderness of his nature, well 
known to every one who was familiar with Gil- 
fillan’s hospitable fireside, finds vent in a pleasant 
lyric poem, which he calls a song, addressed to one 
whom, as a child, he used to call his ‘* wee wifie ;”’ 
a term of endearment which he uttered to her after 
his first shock of paralysis on the morning of his 
death. The poem may be seen at p. 377 of the 
fourth edition of his poems, ‘* My own, my true- 
loved Marion.”? Gilfillan was never married; his 
heart seemed so satisfied with the love he cherished 





verse, and then crooning over his rhymes soothed 
them like a spell.’ He is better in describing the 
droll results of love in the manly bbsom— 


I whiles think my heart ’s gaun to break, but I find 
It ’s only my waistcoat grown straiter behind. 


‘To sing, oh! maiden ever fair, thou ’st stolen 
my heart away,’’ is all that his passion utters ; 
and though he has many love songs equal to, and 
not very unlike, Allan Ramsay's, the warm, tumul- 
tuous melody of Burns is never heard in his strain. 
He has been more successful in painting the for- 
saken maiden, and uttering her plaintive regrets, 
than most of his brethren. We give, as an in- 
stance, the following song often sung by himself :— 


THOU WEARY MORN. 
Tune—‘ Good nicht and joy.” 


Thou weary morn, when wilt thou dawn ? 
And yet nae gladness comes wi’ day ; 
But day and night, I mourning sigh 
For loved hours fled an’ joys away. 
My laddie was the kindest swain, 
An’ sought my heart wi’ a’ his skill, 
An’ yet I’ve tint that lad sae true 
Wi’ woman’s pride an’ woman’s will. 


It wasna but I lo’ed him weel, 
It wasna but [ thought him kind, 
But just that silly pride o’ heart 
That lovers shouldna ever mind. 
He tauld me that my heart was proud, 
An’ what he said was maybe true ; 
But little does my laddie ken 
. How humbled low that heart is now ! 
At kirk I keekit aff my book 
To see if he would look at me, 

But ne’er a blink gat I frae him, 
Although the tear stood in my e’e. 
An’ when the preachin’ time was done, 
Iik lassie had her lover gay, 
While I gaed dowie hame alone, 

An’ Q! it was a weary way ! 


But the lav’rock sings high in the lift, 
Although his nest ’s deep in the glen ; 

Sae, though my withered hopes are low, 
They maybe yet will rise again ! 

The sun behind the clouds does shine, 
Although his face we dinna see ; 

Sae my dear lad may yet prove kind, 
Although it a’ seems dark to me. 


The tenderness and kindliness of his nature were 
often, both im his songs and his conversation, clothed 
in humor as well as in sadness, though, of late 
years especially, the latter sentiment predominated. 
Humor and pathos, the constant accompaniments 
of social lyric genius, are, as Thomas Carlyle says, 
of very different qualities, the upper side and under 
of the selfsame coin—convertible substances—and 
Burns, Hogg, Tannahill, Henry Scott Riddell, and 
Gilfillan, are all endowed with them both, though 


for his mother and her family, that he never seri-| their developments are different as the genius of 
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the several men. ‘‘ Peter M’Craw,” ‘‘ Duncan 
Grey,”’ and ** The Laird o’ Lemington,”’ offer very 
different and very characteristic examples of the 
humor of Gilfillan, Burns, and Hogg. 

The other circumstance connected with Gilfillan’s 
family history we wished to mention, was, that, 
like many other distinguished men, he owed much 
to his mother, to the sensibilities and mental 
powers he inherited from her, and to her early 
training. As in the case of. Burns, Hogg, and 
Leyden, Gilfillan fed upon the store of ballads and 
songs which his mother possessed, and probably 
his genius derived its bent to the lyre from having 
taken its first lessons in this poetical infant-school. 

Gilfillan’s mother was a remarkable woman, of 
the genuine Scottish type of the old school ; pious, 
clear-headed, prudent, industrious, most affection- 
ate, pleased with and proud, with the heart’s pride, 
of her son’s poetic talent, yet far too sensible ever 
to discover any vain-glorious feelings on this ac- 
count, as weaker mothers so often do about less 
worthy sons.* 

Robert had his gleaming, deep-set, earnest eyes 
from her, his sympathy with the past and the sad, 
the mournful tone of his voice under the common 

iefs of life, and that thrilling tone of sentiment 
which gave to his singing of many of his own songs 
—although he neither laid claim to a musical voiee 
nor much knowledge of music—so potent a charm. 
Many a time have we seen a large assembly thrilled 
to the heart’s core by some simple words of Gil- 
fillan’s, sung, in no very musical strain, but only 
with an air and voice of deep earnestness and feeling, 
by himself. His manner in singing his own songs 
was indeed very singular and effective. No pretty 
affectations, nor dallying with wine-glasses or gold 
——— nor strumming on pianos with shoulders 
shrugged up, and whites of the eyes rolled round 
in hackneyed rapture—as so many of our mahogany 
vocalists do ;—with Gilfillan, song was an earnest 
‘business, whether pathetic or humorous; and, 
wringing the fingers of his left hand with his right, 
or grasping his rolled-up pocket handkerchief as if 
he wall wring the very. heart’s blood out of it, 
and now and then lifting up his hand, and swaying 
his head up and down with deep dreamy eyes and 
rapt features, he sang his song, evidently really 
feeling —often Jost in, the sentiment he was uttering. 
This was the secret of his success—his sincerity, 
his reality, the genuine embodiment in his eyes 
and features of the verses he “‘crooned.”’ For, 
after all, it was but crooning in the simplest fashion, 
and not singing in any artistic fashion at all. 
Many of his friends will remember his usually 
ss thus, one of his early and favorite songs, 
** Glenyalvin, wi’ thy valleys green ;’’ and, above 
all, his strange touching manner in singing ‘* The 
happy days o’ youth,’’ a song which, sung in his 
own simple way, has many a time moistened every 
eye in a previously merry cirele— 

Mine eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 


* Allan Cunningham’s description of the mother of 
Barns might stand, word for word, for the mother of Gil- 
fillan. “She was blest with a singular equanimity of 
temper, her religious feeling was deep and constant, she 
| pe a well-regulated household, and it was frequently 

er pleasure to give wings to the weary hours of life by 
chanting old songs and ballads, of which she had a large 
store. In her looks she resembled her eldest son ; her 
eyes were bright and intelligent, her perception of charac- 
ter quick and keen.” 
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As many of our English readets may not have 
seen this popular song, we quote it in full. It was 
the first song which gave Gilfillan a right to stand 
among the chiefs of the Scottish lyre, and it is 
familiar in every city, and almost every glen north 
of the Tweed :— 


O! the happy days o’ youth are fast gaun by, 

And age is coming on, wi’ its bleak winter sky ; 

An’ whaur shall we shelter frae its storms when they 
blaw, 

When the gladsome days o’ youth are flown awa? 


They said that wisdom cam wi’ manhood’s riper years, 
But naething did they tell ©’ its sorrows an’ tears ; 
O! I'd gie a’ the wit, gif ony wit be mine, 

For ae sunny morn o’ bonnie lang syne. 

I canna dow but sigh, I canna dow but mourn, 

For the blithe happy days that never can return ; 
When joy was in the heart, an’ love wis on the tongue, 
An’ mirth on ilka face, for ilka face was young. 


O! the bonnie waving broom, whaur after we did 


meet, 

Wi’ its yellow flowers that fell like gowd ’mang our 
feet, 

The bird wad stop its song, but only for a wee, 

As we gaed by its nest, ’neath its ain birk tree. 


O ! thesunny days o’ youth, they couldna aye remain, 

There was ower muckle joy, an’ ower little pain ; 

Sae fareweel happy days, and fareweel youthfu’ glee, 

The young may court your smiles, but you’re gane 
frae me. 

These are simple, and may, to some of our 
Southern readers, seem uncouth words—but we 
have often seen them draw sighs from hearts that 
seldom sighed—we have seen tears stealing silently 
over aged cheeks at their touching allusions to 
childish joys ; and sobs have started from the heart 
of the strong man, asa vision of his boyhood passed 
befure him, and he thought of the hopes that had 
fallen like the golden blossoms of the broom. 

It was this remarkable manner of his, too, which 
caused him to be generally called ‘ Gilfillan the 
Poet.’’ There was no other Gilfillan when we 
first knew him, for whom he might have been mis- 
taken, (for the Rev. George Gilfillan had not then 
written any of those pleasant, fearless, eloquent 
books of his,) and it was simply because every one 
who had been in company with Robert Gilfillan 
felt that the poet was the man. 

He was a person of good common sense, of busi- 
ness habits, when occasion required, and he had 
other qualities of ordinary men in their average 
measure ; but through all the rest of his character, 
in business, in conversation, at the festal board, 
above all, in the atmosphere of song, he was the 
child of nature, sentiment, and impulse, and looking 
all this more than he even had the power of ex- 
pressing it in words, (though of that expression, 
too, no feeble power was given him,) he was called 
among his friends in Edinburgh and elsewhere, 
** Gilfillan the Poet.’’ 

But we must bring our remarks to a close. If it 
is difficult to form a correct judgment of a volume 
of songs from reading them, it is quite a hopeless 
task to give any idea of them in a ‘ review.” 
How much does a lyrical sentiment or turn of 
language owe to the music, bright eyes, and 
dancing hearts which listen! How flatly does a 
volume of songs read; the very songs which, set 
to sweet melody, and sung at proper seasons, fill 
us with rapture! Gilfillan’s best songs were best 
fitted for the social circle and the festal hour, 
They have many a hundred times thrilled, and will 
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probably long thrill, the hearts of large circles of 
men, of very various kinds of hearts indeed. For 
as the songs to which we more particularly allude 
have nothing strained, local, or conventional, in 
them, but are simple, sweet, pure, and melodious 
as the voices of nature herself, in the birds and the 
streams, we believe that they will long remain 
among the popular songs of Scotland. And when 
we look back, and consider how very, very few of 
the songs even of the great masters of Scottish song 
remain in our collections, or are sung at our fire- 
sides, this must be a proud reflection to the friends 
of Gilfillan. His Bacchanalian songs, many of 
which are very popular, are never purely drinking 
lyrics ; like ‘* Wine, rosy wine,’’ or ‘* 1 maun hae 
my cogie, sirs! I canna want my cogie,”’ or ‘ Jolly 
good ale and old.” Friendship and love always 
share with the ‘‘ toddy bowl or claret cup” in the 
inspiration of Gilfillan’s festive songs. He sings— 


Let the wine mantle high in a goblet of joy, 
Be it Alicant bright or Burgundy famed, 

O! my soul, like the cup, to my lip shall spring up 
When friendship and thou in a bumper art named ! 


As the Arab, while wandering the desert along, 
Forgets half his toil if a streamlet he find, 

So, in life’s dreary waste, fill a cup deep and strong, 
And sorrow and care we shall fling to the wind. 


However, there are some of Gilfillan’s Bacchana- 
lian ditties less likely even than this to be sung at 
a teetotal soirée. 

His poems, not lyrical—or rather not intended 
to be sung, (for everything he wrote had a lyrical 
cast)—are few in number, but some of them are 
very beautiful. In the following melodious frag- 
ment the reader will recognize the sorrowful note 
Gilfillan so often utters; it is pathetic and tender, 
like the brief winter song of the russet bird to which 
we have compared him. 


SONG. 


Tunz.—‘‘I have seen, in the calm dewy morning.” 


They will come! they will come ! the bright flowers 
In sunlight and beauty all gay ; 

But they bring not the fond happy hours, 
Nor music of years past away. 


The spring time! I hailed it with gladness, 
Its songs and its sweet flowery bloom ; 
But now | behold it with sadness— 
It wakes not the sleep of the tomb ! 


They are gone! they are gone ! the light-hearted, 
That gladdened life’s blithe early day— 

The young and the gay have departed 
The loved and the leal are away ! 


Oh! spring flowers are sweet, softly waving, 
And summer has blossoms in store ; 

But rather the wintry winds raving, 
When friendship and love are no more ! 


During the last years of Gilfillan’s life, the few 
lyrics which he wrote ‘were, as we have said, of a 
mournful, and, more than befure, of a serious na- 
ture. In ‘‘ The Death of the Infants,’? he has 
caught the wild, tender, mystic tone of the old bal- 
lad—such as we see it in the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
** Kilmeny.” 


Oh! many a sigh came frae the heart, 


And tears fell frae the e’e, 
When the bairns took flight to the world of light, 
Where tears can never be! 
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The sun shone with his fairest beam, 
To light them on their way ; 

And the lav’rock high, with notes of joy, 
Attuned his sweetest lay. 


** Sweet birdie say—which is the way 
That we ’ll gang through the sky ! 

We left an earthly hame to-day 
For a heavenly hame on high.’’ 

The bird up flew on soaring wing 
Till near the hour of even, 

When the bairnies heard the angel’s song 
At the portal gates o’ heaven ! 

** Gang down! gang down ! sweet bird, gang down, 
Nae farther maun ye flee ; 

For these are sounds ye maunna hear, 
And sights ye maunna see.”’ 


The birdie turned him to the earth, 
The bairnies to the sky, 

While the seraph strain awoke again 

_ To welcome them with joy ! 


‘The Stanzas written among the Ruins of a 
Village Church,’’ ‘* The Poor Man’s Grave,” and 
the ‘* Song of Peace,’”’ will show the reader, what 
his personal friends well knew, that on the most 
momentous subject Gilfillan’s affections became 
rightly and deeply set. 

With our bard, in one of his later poems, we arb 
disposed to fear that 


The halcyon days of song are fled, 
And may not come again. 


Burns, in his single person, effected more for Scot- 
tish song than all that have gage before or come 
after him, gathering up, as he did, all the gems of 
the old minstrelsy, and weaving them, among the 
rich jewels of his own genius, in the lyric crown 
which he wears. There would not, perhaps, be 
more difficulty in finding another Burns, than an- 
other Burns would himself experience in establish- 
ing a reputation like his own, now that he has 
appropriated, or rather gathered up, and fitly set, 
all those antique lyrical gems—those fragments of 
melody—beautiful old starting lines, and dancing 
choruses, which Burns found lying about neglected, 
or * evil apparelled in the dust and cobwebs of a 
barbarous age.”’ 

It seems but the other day that Gilfillan was 
lamenting for his old friend the Ettrick Shepherd, 


All mournfully, all mournfully, we bore the bard 
along 

And laid him in the narrow house, where lives no 
voice of song ; 


and now of himself we must say in his own words, 
on the death of Sir Walter Scott, 


The minstrel sleeps! the charm is o’er ; 
The bowl beside the fount is broken ; 


and, in reference to the remarks we have just made 
on the decay of song, we may add, from the same 
beautiful poem, 
The mantle fallen is folded now, 
And who may it unfold again ? 





Op Gent.—‘‘ You see, my dear, that the earth 
turns on its own axis, and makes one revolution round 
the sun each year.”’ 

Youna Revotver.—‘ Then, pa, does France turn 
on its own axis when it makes its Revolutions?’’ 

Ou Gent.—*‘ No, my dear, it turns on its ba; 
nets. However, that ’s not a question in astronomy !”” 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
A FEW DAYS’ SPORT IN CHINESE TARTARY. 


BY AN EX-POLITICAL. 


Mucu may have been said, but little has been 
written, of the yet but very partially explored part 
of the world between China and the Himalaya 
chain. Moorcroft and Gerard, some thirty years 
ago, visited some parts bordering on the extreme 
north-west of our present possessions in India. 
Fraser, a few years later, penetrated probably 
those parts of it adjoining our central hill sanato- 
riums of Simla and Almorah, and he, like his pre- 
decessors, was stopped by the jealous government 
and inhabitants. revious to entering Chinese 
Tartary from British India, the traveller has to cross 
certain of the passes in the great snowy range, some 
of them varying in height from 16,000 to 18,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

The Barinda, one of the most frequented and 
best known of these passes, is variously estimated 
at from 17,000 to 18,000 feet. The months of 
June, July, and August are generally considered 
the best months for crossing. 

The scenery in and around these passes is of the 
most sublime description. As I should assuredly 
fail, however, in describing it, I must content myself 
with a narration of some personal adventures which 
befel me in an attempt to carry into effect a long- 
cherished determination to make the acquaintance 
of the Seeta Bhaloo (the White Bear) and the 
Burul, (Wild Sheep,) found only in these regions. 
By the route I tagk, seventeen marches brought me 
to the snow. Here our ‘* roughing’ commenced, 
the Peharrees, or hill men, of our side of the snow, 
having a most religious horror of the great snowy 
range. The air there they declare is charged with 
‘* bis,” (poison,) and this is the only way they can 
in their original way account for the painful and 
distressing effects which the rarefied air in those 
elevations produces on the human frame. The first 
intimation we have that we are far above = 
altitude of comfort, is a dull, heavy pain on the 
shoulders, as if you were carrying a load above 
your capacity ; then a very painful sensation on the 
forehead, as if it had been bandaged unpleasantly 
tight, accompanied by a burning sensation of the 
eyes and nose, followed by an involuntary bleed- 
ing of the latter. This last symptom of the effects 
of high rarefaction, is, to an Englishman, at least 
it was to us, always a great relief. It operates 
differently upon the natives; they become only 
more alarmed and helpless, and, unless hurried 
through the passes very expeditiously, invariably 
perish. On my first trip, 1 left two unfortunate 
hill men in the Sogla Poss. Two more would 
have perished, had not I taken one wheelbarrow 
fashion, by the legs, and dragged him after me 
(although very much distressed myself) until we 
had descended sufficiently to rest with safety. My 
head man, Jye Sing, by my directions, took the 
other man, and both were saved. 

After getting through the pass, we came upon 
the inhabited tracks, and made the acquaintance of 
the Bhootias. 
dirty, and very honest with regard to everything 
except tobacco. This, neither father nor mother, 
husband or wife, could help stealing, whenever 
they had the opportunity ; and the most amusing 
part of it was, they never attempted to deny the 
theft, but stoutly maintained their right to the 
article ! Numerous were the thrashings inflicted by 


I found them very original, very | 
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Buctoo on them for tobacco thieving, but the thefts 
did not diminish. 

As my object in coming into these dreary fast- 
nesses was to get on terms of familiarity with the 
quadrupedal rather than the bipedal inhabitants, I 
will leave the Bhootias, and proceed to describe my 
rencontres with the equally civilized four-footed 
denizens. I had in my employ Shikarees (game- 
seekers) of no ordinary class, who, having been 
many years with me, were well tutored ; although, 
when first caught, they were ignorance personified 
as far as sporting matters went. Their original 
incapacity will be easily credited, when I inform 
them that my second best man, Buctoo, had fol- 
i lowed the sporting occupation of a village fiddler, 
before he entered my service, and knew as much 
of the capabilities of an English double-barrelled 
rifle as he did of the ** Pleiades.””, Jye Sing wasa 
little better informed, for he told me confidentially, 
one day, he had seen a gentleman at Subathoo 
actually kill quail flying with small shot. His 
occupation had been that of findal (porter) to some 
families at Simla. Two months’ training turned 
him out, not only one of the most intelligent, but 
pluckiest Shikaree I ever had. 

Having, in my numerous excursions into the 
hills, obtained some very vague information from 
the many villagers I came in contact with, that they 
had often heard from parties residing near the 
snow that there was an animal to be found there 
strongly resembling the famous sheep, ( Ovis Bur- 
rul,) I determined upon despatching Jye Sing and 
Buctoo to those regions, to obtain all the precise 
information that might be available, cautioning 
them not to return without either having seen the 
animal, or bringing me some proof of its existence, 
and further promising them a handsome present, if 
they brought me satisfactory information. They 
were absent two months, and returned with some 
most marvellous stories about what they had seen 
and heard, and, as a proof of the existence of the. 
animal, brought me the horn of a wild sheep they 
had picked up in one of the valleys in the snow, after 
an avalanche had melted. This physical fragment 
at once removed all my doubts, the horn being dif- 
ferent from that of any tame sheep. I was now 
wound up to the highest pitch of hopeful excite- 
ment ; my marching establishment was soon put in 
order, and we started on the following day. Fifteen 
forced marches brought me to the foot of the snow, 
and alse to the last village, called * Ufsul.” If 
found the inhabitants of this village a most rude 
and demi-barbarous race, knowing little, and wish- 
ing to know less, of Englishmen, of whom they 
seemed to have the greatest dread. However, 
two days’ soft sawdering with a plentiful supply 
of hill ‘* Buckshee,’’ (spirits,) made them more 
communicative ; and they at last informed me, if I 
would promise only to remain a week, they would 
show me the wild sheep. This promise, of course, 
I gave ; and on the following morning at daybreak, 
(shivering cold it was,) we started to ascend the 
snow-capped mountains and glaciers, which the 
animal patronized. On the road up, I was often 
sorely tempted to draw my ball and ram down 
shot, in order to bring down some of the man 
woodcocks we were constantly flushing, and whic 
were so unaccustomed to be disturbed, that they 
only flew a few yards away; but I resisted the 
temptation. 

As we progressed into the regions of eternal 
snow, we began to find pedestrianism a difficult 
task. Some parts of the path were very slippery 
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and hard; others, soft and knee-deep in snow. 
An idea may be formed of the height we had to 
ascend, and the nature of the ground which we 
traversed, when I mention that we left our tents 
at 7 a. M, and had not arrived at the “‘ sheep-walk”’ 
before one. 

Now commenced the difficulty. The burrul, 
from its well-known and secluded habits, is a most 
difficult animal to approach. I was at last, how- 
ever, rewarded for my labor. About two o'clock 
we came upon the fresh marks of the flock; we 
followed them for some distance, but coming near 
a hot spring where they had evidently been graz- 
ing, lost of course all farther track. For the next 
hour I worked up one glacier, round another, used 
my telescope, but could not discern any object. 
Suddenly one of the villagers called my attention 
to something above me. I looked up and beheld a 
pair of enormous horns bending over. None of 
the body of the animal was then visible. I now 
cautiously moved a short distance to the right, 
when I had the satisfaction of seeing not only his 
horns, but had a full broadside view of the first wild | 
sheep I ever saw. He was about one hundred | 
and fifty yards off. Having elevated the proper 
sight, I brought my rifle to bear on the shoulder, 
took a steady and gradual draw of the trigger, the 
rifle cracked, and dead came down the burrul of 
Thibet. 

Perhaps, up to this time, the burrul had known 
no other mortal foe than the white, or whitey- 
brown bear of the hills—the seeta bhaloo, as he is 
ealled. And this brings me to another part of my 
sporting excursion. 

Whether from the scarcity of food, or the amia- 
bility of their dispositions, the seeta bhaloo are to 
be met with constantly in small bodies of from five 
to ten, differing in this respect trom their sable 
brethren, who are generally found alone, unlezs a 
matrimonial alliance has been formed, when the 
intrusion of a third party, whether male ox female, 
ensures a fight. 

The white bear is only carnivorous when pressed 
by hunger, and in that state s very destructive to 
the numerous ‘Tartar flocks uf sheep, for Bruin 
with an empty larder is not to be deterred from his! 
ravenous attacks vy mev Gr dogs—a haunch of 
mutton he wilt hace. His mode of devouring it 
differs greativ stcm hat of the tiger or leopard. 
He tears the fleece oti with his paws, and instead 
of gnawing and tzaring the flesh, as most carnivo- 
rous animals do, re commences sucking it, and in 
this way draws off the flesh in shreds, thus oceupy- 
ing four or five hours in doing what a tiger or 
leopard would effectually achieve in half an hour. 
It is well known among the Tartars, (and I know | 
it also from experience,) that a bear, after feasting | 
off flesh, is a very dangerous customer, and will | 
aiways show fight. If near the carcass he has 
captured, he will give very little trouble in looking 
for him, indeed, he will almost invariably attack 
the intruder. One day, while following up some 
wild sheep, I came upon two bears very busily 
engaged in digging up the snow where an avalanche 
had fallen. Being hid from their sight, I deter- 
mined to wait some little time to ascertain why 
they were digging. I accordingly ensconced my- 
self behind a rock, and allowed them to work away. 
In about an hour they had made a very good 
opening; and on using my glass I found they 
had got hold of something. I now pushed up to 
them. One immediately showed fight, and came 





out to meet me. He made one charge at me, 
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which I received with a rifle ball, killing him the 
very first shot. The other bear got away. On 
going to the spot where they had been at work, J 
found the exhumed dead bodies of three wild sheep. 
They had been carried away and buried underneath 
the avalanche, probably as far back as the previous 
year, considering the very compact and frozen state 
the snow was in. The sheep were in excellent 
order. We skinned them, and took them to our 
_ and excellent mutton we all had for several 
ays. 

On the melting of the snows, the golden eagle 
of the Himalaya—a magnificent bird, often meas- 
uring thirteen feet from the tip of one wing to the 
other—is one of the best of pointers a sportsman 
can follow, to ascertain where any animal has been 
carried away by an avalanche. He hovers over 
the spot, constantly alighting, and then taking 
wing again; but if once you observe him pecking 
with his beak you may proceed to the spot, and be 
certain of finding, a very short distance below the 
snow, the carcass of a wild sheep, as fresh as it 
was on the day on which it was carried away. 
Many a haunch of good mutton have I obtained 
in this way. 

The Himalayan golden eagle is a very carrion 
crow, never destroying its own game, but feeding 
on any dead varcass it may find. Many an eagle 
have | shot feeding on the carcass of an unfortunate 
hill butlock, which, either through stupidity or 
frigtt, had tumbled over a precipice ; and never, 
during the many years I shot over all parts of these 
hills, do I remember seeing a golden eagle pounce 
on or carry away a living prey. 

The Tartar shepherds near the snow intorined 
me that during the lambing season the eagles were 
very troublesome. If a ewe dropt a sickly lamb, 
and left it, the eagle would attack it, but never 
attempted to stoop to carry away a lively one, or 
one that followed its mother. ‘The Indian golden 
eagle is identical with the Lammergayer of the 
Alps, but wants the courage of the latter bird. 

Revenons a nous moutens—literally, let us go 
back to our sheep. A companion and myself had 
been working hard in the ‘‘ Sogla,’’ one of the 

asses in the snowy range conducting into Chinese 
Tartary, after the wild sheep, and found them this 
day wilder and more wary than on any previous 
occasion. It is not generally known that there are 
two species of wild sheep—one called the Dairuk, 
and the other (an enormous animal, at least as far 
as its horns are concerned) known to naturalists as 
the ovis ammon. The horns and head of the latter 
are as much as a hill man can lift, and singular 
enough the body is small indeed, out of al! propor- 
tion to the horns borne by a full-grown ram. My 
companion and self espied on an vpposite bill what 
we at first (through our telescopes) thought was 
an enormous pair of horns moving without any 
ostensible carriage. At last we vbserved the 
body, and I, in delight, exclaimed. ~ By Jove, 
there is the ovis ammon at last.” After consider- 
able trouble and precious hard work. we worked 
up to within range, when a shot frown my rifle 
brought the ram tumbling down over the snow. I 
hoped and believed he was dead; but Le was only 
wounded. He got up again, and, in spite of the 
wound, made a very good gallop over the deep 
snow. Finding he was too fast for us, we slipped 
our dogs, and among them my poor * Karchia,”’ 
to whom reference has been made in former 
numbers of the United Service Magazine. The 
poor dog, as usual, was first up with the ram, and 
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seized him. The ram, having still a good deal in 
him, broke the hold, and down he went to the 
bottom of the ravine, where ran the Tonse river, a 
tributary of the Jumna here in the snow. The 
river was covered over in many places by avalan- 
ches, and was also partly frozen; but in many 
places there were large holes. The ram bounded 
over these until my poor dog Karchia again closed 
with and seized him behind. With a vigorous 
effort the ovis ammon shook him off. A few yards 
before the*steep was a large hole in the Tonse, the 
water foaming up through it ; into this ovis ammon 
threw himself, and was carried under the snow, 
Heaven knows where. On arriving at the spot I 
found my poor dog baying most piteously, and 
trying to bite away the frozen sides, but to no pur- 
pose, and I was obliged immediately to get him 
chained up, fearing he would have plunged in after 
the game, when | should have lost him, and most 
probably my own life. Having thus introduced 
the wild sheep and white bear of Tartary, a few 
sentences may not unprofitably be spent in describing 
the genus homo of the Snowy Range. The Tar- 
tars, as may be imagined, are a very original race, 
and in those parts visited by me I found them very 
rimitive and inoffensive, always barring the petty | 
larceny propensities. Depending chiefly on the 
sale of their wool for their support, and being 
Bhuddhists by religion, they dare net destroy animal 
life; but when nature has deprived one of their 
bullocks or sheep of existence, either by accident 
or old age, Tartar economy forbids their wasting | 
the carcass, and it is eagerly devoured by them. | 
Some of the ancient rams lsaw would require a 
considerable deal of mastication and powerful 
digestive organs when summoned to their fore- 
fathers and committed to a Tartar’s jaws. 

I cannot say that the hill people thrive on the 
diet, for in appearance they are a miserable-looking, 
stunted race, very filthy in their habits, seldom 
changing their coarse woollen clothing, and enter- 
taining a religious horror. of cold water. They 
have no objection to the.good things brought from 











our side of the snow, and I have seen them devour 
salt beef and pork with great gusto. But what| 
they most delight in, when they can get it, is Eng- 
lish brandy and tobacco. The former they will 
drink in great quantities, and for men unaccustomed 
to liquor it is astonishing how well they resist its 
intoxicating properties. I saw one mana “ Siana,”’ 
the head of a village, drink off two bottles of pure 
brandy, without apparently feeling any ill effects 
from the potation. On questioning him about his 
sensations, he said that the only difference he found : 
between the brandy and the water was, that it 
made his inside comfortably warm, and his tongue 
very slippery, of which he gave us proof by chat- 
tering and singing in a most uncouth way. Of all 
the horrible noises I ever heard, those which a 
half-drunken Tartar makes are the most discordant. 
The deep nasal and guttural noises he emits would 
beat Welsh and Gaelic by a long chalk. 

Although petty thefts are common among the 
Thibetans, valuable articles may with safety be 
left among them—even money they will never 
touch. Many an hour have I whiled away among 
them watching Buctoo and Jye Sing showing them 
many articles of my property, the use or value of 
which they could not comprehend. Of my guns 
and rifles, in particular, they stood in great awe, 
and for a long time none of them could be induced 
to touch one. Our telescopes also caused great 





verror, and many were the learned arguments they 
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had as to what possibly could be the use of the 
latter. I invariably carried a favorite Dolland 
across my shoulder, and Buctoo was provided with 
a similar instrument, of which he was proud, and 
in the use of which he became very expert. One 
day, after a good day’s sport, we had all sat down 
near a beautiful spring, and I was enjoying a lun- 
cheon, when I found Buctoo had collected some 
fifty Tartars around him, who sat in a circle, 
listening to his explanation of the use of his tele- 
scope. None of his hearers could for some time 
be induced to touch it; they were afraid of its 
either exploding or metamorphosing them into 
wild sheep. The large village of Tchong Si was 
about four miles below our bivouac, and several of 
the head men of the village had come up to have a 
look at us. The village was just discernible to 
the naked eye, and Buctoo politely inquired of one 
of the chiefs, if he would like to be informed what 
was going on in the village below? The chief 
told him he should, when Buctoo drew out the 
glass, on which all the Tartars moved off to a very 
respectable distance. After looking at the village, 
Buctoo persuaded them to come close to him once 
more, and duly informed them of what he could see 
in the village, describing certain parts of it so cor- 
rectly that they were astounded. (I must here 
mention that neither myself nor any of my servants 
had been allowed to enter the village.) The Tar- 
tars at first could hardly credit it; but after sundry 
questions as to the description of houses en the 
northern side, and again on the southern, which 
Buctoo, on carefully examining, correctly described, 
they became sadly perplexed. Buctoo once more 
endeavored to persuade them to take a look them- 
selves, and, after much coaxing and a little brandy, 
one of the head men was induced to take the tele- 
scope into his hand. 

‘he figure he cut on doing so, I shall not easily 
forget. He held it out at arm’s length, grinned at 
it most horribly, and chattered some abominable 
gibberish in Tartaree, that no one understood, ap- 
pearing to expect every moment that the glass 
would bite him. After some minutes spent in this 
way, he drew it near to him, and by degrees 
became more confident. Buctoo then approached 
him and set it, telling him to look through it. He 
appeared very suspicious about this movement, evi- 
dently fancying the glass was going to explode. 
At length he threw it down, for which Buctoo 
boxed his ears. He then took it up again, and it 
was brought to bear on the village. But the Tar- 
tar did us again ; for he shut botheyes. However, 
after a good deal of persuasion, he was induced to 
open one and shut the other, and to peep through 
the glass. For a second or two he trembled vio- 
lently, then groaned heavily—threw down the 
glass, and commenced rolling down the hill, head 
over heels, at a most awful pace. The whole 
batch, some forty, were seized with the same com- 
plaint, and down they went after their chief, roar- 
ing out ‘Hi! ha!” at the top of their voices. 
Break their necks they could not very easily ; but 
how many of them escaped serious injury I did not 
stop to“ascertain. Upon seeing them all off, I fell 
down heavily, fracturing my sides with laughter. 
Buctoo was in the same state, and so were all my 
servants. We at last saw them, on reaching a 
piece of level ground, get on their legs, the chief 
still leading, and bolting for the village, at a pace 
that nothing would warrant but a tin kettle at their 
heels. In about ten minutes we heard the gongs 
and bells beating and tolling at a great pace, with 
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frightful shouting from men and women, and this 
lasted for two hours, when all became quiet. 

Not a Tartar could we get hold of for two days 
after this. At last, by sending a small party rather 
near the village, several men showed themselves, 
offering us anything we wanted, if we would only 
return to our proper side of the snow. This they 
were told we would do, if they would only show 
us three or four more days’ good sport; but if not, 
we would remain there six months, and turn them 
all into wild sheep. Upon this, they had a con- 
sultation, when it was decided that they would 
show us excellent sport provided we promised to 
take our departure in four days, and never come 
there again. This was duly agreed to, and after 
some very cautious approaches we got them once 
more up to our tents. They certainly kept their 
promise, for I had excellent sport, and was there- 
fore bound to fulfil my part of the agreement. 

On the fourth day arriving, they were invited to 
come once more to the tent, and to receive a few 
trifling rewards for the sport they had shown. 
Brandy was first served out, and this soon restored 
confidence, when the distribution of a few knives, 
looking-glasses, beads, &c. &c., and sundry pieces 
of red cloth, brought them into good-humor. 
Everything was going on as well as could be 
desired, when some unfortunate dispute arose 
among some of my guides (not my own servants, 
but men taken from the last village on our side of 
the snow) and Tartars. They knew each other 
well, having, at a large fair held at the foot of the 
pass, a year’s intercourse. ‘These men, I have no 
doubt, assisted by one of my own men, (and I 
strongly suspected Buctoo, although he most 
solemnly denied it,) played them a sad trick. 1 
may here note that almost every Tartar carries a 
pipe, rudely made of wrought-iron, of about the 
size and shape of the common clay pipe. Being 
inveterate smokers, a pipe full of good tobacco is 
one of the most convincing arguments you can 
employ. While I was at dinner, I ordered some 
tobacco to be given to them, and it was proposed 
they should put that in their pouches, and allow 
some of my fellows to charge their pipes with their 
own tobacco, of which they begged their accept- 
ance. 

The Tartars, nothing loth, assented, and each 
man gave his iron pipe to be charged, which was 
duly done, and returned to each owner. Smoking 
then commenced, and, on finishing my dinner and 
coming outside the tent, I found the ‘Tartars all in 
a circle, smoking away, and my men, some ten 
yards from them, and above them, and talking to 
them. ‘They were also smoking. Thinking nothing 
of this at the time, I took no notice, and had my chair 
brought outsidé, and smoked my cigar. In less 
than five minutes | was considerably astonished on 
hearing a salvo as of avolley of musketry, and iron 
pipes flying up and down in all directions. Then 
a general shout, and off went the Tartars, as if 
Old Nick was at their heels, hallooing most fear- 
fully. They, however, this time did not run far ; 
they brought up about 300 yards from where they 
started, demanding only their pipes back. I went 
up to them, asking what was the matter; and after 
a short time they said nothing farther than that 
they would take precious good care never to smoke 
English tobacco again, for it was too strong for 
them. We smoked with tobacco, and shot with 
tobacco, and Sheitzan must have been the manu- 
facturer. T. 8 
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Kancarooine in Tasman’s Peninsula is essen- 
tially a pedestrian sport. Iam aware that in an 
open country, and especially in New South Wales, 
where the chase is followed on horseback, my asser- 
tion may seem like rank heresy. 

Ihave pursued the sport both mounted and on 
foot, and ifa horse enables you occasionally, on 
comparatively unencumbered ground, to’ see some- 
thing more of the run, you must stil] have pedes- 
trians to hunt the dogs. After all, decide this point 
,as you will, we esteem it the poorest variety of the 
chase. Some excitement must necessarily attend 
it, but too much is left to the imagination, and too 
little of either the game or the dogs is given to the 
eye. 

wh is rarely, except when on horseback, that one 
has the good fortune to be in at the death, or to see 
the kangaroo pulled down. 

The ground is usually hilly, the scrub thick, and 
the grass high. It is needless to say that on the 

resent occasion we were all on foot. Forestier’s 
eninsula is no place for a horse, except the travel- 
‘ler be jogging along the rugged and little frequented 
| track which leads to Hobart Town, by a most cit- 
culitous route. 
Away then we strode, skirting the shore pretty 
closely, until we came to a valley which had been 
| partially cleared by one of those extensive bush con- 
| flagrations which are of annual occurrence. 

The forest is fired in several places every sum- 
mer, with a view to keeping down the scrub, and 
giving a chance of growth to the grass and the larger 
forest trees. These fires burn for several consecu- 
tive days, and at night the glare from them, lighting 
up the adjacent horizon, and the wind at one time 
whirling along vast clouds of smoke, and again 
throwing up sheets of flame and myriads of burning 
particles, produce an effect as grand as can be im- 
agined. Here, then, in the glade, we paused, dis- 
posed ourselves in an extended line, slipped four 
dogs, and gave the word, ‘‘ go seek.”’ 

Away they trotted with nose to the ground, 
cautiously hunting, crossing and recrossing, but oc- 
casionally getting not only out of sight in the long 
grass, but out of hearing andcommand. Presently 
a sharp bark gave the signal of game started, and 
the next moment we catch a glimpse of the kanga- 
roo in mid air, as he bounds down the declivity in a 
succession of leaps such as the kangaroo only can 
accomplish. 

There he goes, his tiny ears laid back along his 
small deerlike head, his forefeet gathered up like a 
penguin’s flappers, and his long stout tail erect in 
the air! Now bounding aloft, now vanishing as he 
plunges into the waving grass. 

Two more of the dogs have sighted him, and are 
silently tearing along on his track. Every bound 
increases his distance from his pursuers, he winds 
round the base of the hill, to avoid the ascent, but 
up he must go; this is the only chance for the 
dogs, for running up hill is the kangaroo’s weak 
point. But now we lose sight of both dogs and 
ksngaroo ; a burst of three minutes has sufficed to 
exhaust our first wind, and to break one of our 
shins; for, tearing through grass as high as one’s 
middle and stumbling over charred stumps and 
fallen trees, soon reduces one to the ‘‘ dead-beat’’ 
predicament. Jerry, alone, thanks to his hard con- 
dition, follows the chase, /ungo intervailo 
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All the party are now scattered, and after a 
while reassemble by dint of continuous ‘‘ cooees.”’ 
Whilst swabbing the perspiration off our brow, one 
of the dogs makes his appearance, and, trotting 
slowly back with panting flanks and lolling tongue, 
throws himself on his side exhausted. His mouth 
is now carefully examined, and two fingers being 
inserted, scoop round the fauces. The test is suc- 
cessful ; there are traces of blood and fluff. ‘* Bravo, 
Rattler! Show him—good dog. Show him!” 
Rattler rises with an effort, and lazily strikes into 
the bush, tothe right. We follow in Indian file, 
and at about half a mile distant we come upon the 
kangaroo lying dead, with the second dog, old 
** Ugly,”’ stretched at its side. 

The kangaroo usually found in the Peninsula is 
not the largest description (macropus major) com- 
monly known in these colonies as the ** boomer’’ or 
** forester,’’ but the brush kangaroo, which rarely 
exceeds seventy pounds in weight; forty is more 
common. There is a still smaller variety, known 
as the ‘‘ wallaby.”? The brush kangaroo is easily 
killed by the dogs; a grip in the throat or loins 
usually suffices. ‘The boomer is a more awkward 
customer, and, if he can take to the water, he shows 
fight, and, availing himself of his superior height, 
he endeavors to drown the dogs as they approach 
him. The kangaroo is a graceful animal, but 
appears to most advantage when only the upper 
part of his body is seen. His head is small and 
deer-shaped, his eye soft and lustrous, but his 
tapering superior extremities rise almost pyrami- 
dally from a heavy and disproportioned base of hind 
legs and tail. 

The kangaroo dog never mangles his prey, al- 
though fond of the blood, with a portion of which 
he is always rewarded. 

Jerry now threw himself on the ground beside 
the game, and, drawing his couteau de chasse, com- 
menced the operation of disembowelling. After 
ripping up the belly, he thrust in his arm, and 
drawing out the liver and a handful of coagulated 
bluod, he invited the dogs to partake of it. The 
carcass being gutted, some dry fern is thrust in, 
the tail is drawn through the fore legs, and secured 
with a bit of whipcord, and then the game is sus- 
pended over the shoulder—no insignificant weight 
either. If the kangaroo be very heavy, the hind 
quarters only are carried, but the skin being of 
some value, it is not needlessly destroyed. 

There is a peculiarity in the stomach of the 
kangarov, which | have not seen noticed in de- 
scriptions of that animal, but of which I have as- 
sured myself by frequent personal observation. On 
opening the stomach, even while still warm, the 
grass tuund in it is swarming with small white 
worms, about a quarter of an inch in length, and not 
thicker than a fine thread. 

The entire contents of the stomach, even the 
most recently masticated grass, (and grass seems to 
be its only food,) are equally pervaded with these 
worms, which swarm in myriads, even where no 
signs of decomposition are perceptible. 





Resuming our progress we presently heard a 
baying from the dogs, who had again dispersed to | 
hunt. On nearing the spot whence the noise pro- | 
ceeded, we found them assembled round the trunk | 
of a large tree, in the hollow of which was a large | 
wombat, (Phascolomys of Cuvier,) a most unsightly | 
brute, in appearance partaking somewhat of the } 
bear, the pig, and the badger. An average sized | 
one will weigh sixty pounds. The head is flat, 


neck thick, body large, legs short, eves and ears | 
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small; the feet provided with sharp claws for 
burrowing, three on the hind foot, and an additional 
one on the fore foot. They make deep excavations 
in the ground, and live chiefly on roots. The hide is 
very tough and covered with a coarse wiry hair, 
and with this defensive armor, and his formidable 
teeth and claws, the wombat is a customer not much 
relished by the dogs. It was not till we had stunned 
our new acquaintance, as he stood at bay in his den, 
by repeated blows of our sticks on his head, that 
we were able to drag him out, and cut his throat. 
The flesh is eatable, and I have heard that the hams 
are held in some esteem, but I cannot speak from 
personal experience. On the present occasion none 
of our party was ambitious of the honor of carry- 
ing our defunct friend during the day’s march that 
we had before us; so I contented myself with 
pocketing his four paws, and leaving the rest of the 
carcass for formic epicures. 

Our destination for the evening was Eagle Hawk 
Neck, or rather our dining quarters were there fixed, 
for I proposed to be home some time during the 
night ; and, as we had some twelve miles of fatiguing 
walking before us, we now circled round towards 
Flinders’ Bay, whence we were to follow the foot 
track to the ** Neck.” 

It may readily be imagined that bush travelling in 
the Australian colonies is often an intricate affair ; 
long practice alone can give one assurance and confi- 
dence. Few Aa/itués in the Peninsula think of enter- 
ing it without a pocket-compass, flint, and steel ; 
and even the best bushmen have in their day been 
reduced to the greatest extremities. 

For our own part, our ambition never inclined to 
the adventurous task of exploring the bush, content 
with the subordinate part of trusting to the superior 
sagacity of the more experienced ; and often have 
our wonder and admiration been excited by the 
unerring judgment of our guide, when there was 
neither sun to direct, nor any opening above or 
around whereby to obtain a view of the surround- 
ing country. 

As we were approaching Flinders’ Bay on our 
return a kangaroo was started some distance ahead 
of us; presently I observed an old dog, who was 
wont to ** run cunning,’’ suddenly stop close in front 
of me. The next moment the game, closely pur- 
sued, dropped in a bound, not six yards from the 
spot where I stood, and before he could rise again, 
old ** Ugly’ had his prize by the throat. This 
proved to be a doe, and on examining her pouch a 
fetus was found in it, perfectly detached as usual, 
and about three inches and a half long. The gen- 
eration, growth, and alimentation of the foetus of 
the kangaroo and other marsupial animals, (ultra 


interine and detached from the parent, as it appears. 


to be at all stages,) is a mystery in physiology which 
has yet to be unravelled. 

A ‘ medico’? who was of our party, did not 
neglect this opportunity for research. With a view 
to the investigation of the subject at leisure, he 
dropped the fcetus into his glove for conveyance 
home. 

Outside the station of Flinders’ Bay, we came 
upon a small limpid stream, brawling over a rocky 
bed, which seemed a suitable place to refresh the 
inner man with a sandwich, and a thimbleful of 
Cognac. Cigars were then lighted, and, shoulder- 
ing our game, we resumed our route. 

‘The sun was low, when we descended the steep 
hill whence we opened a view of Eagle Hawk 
Neck and the Pacific, after a long and toilsome 
ascent of ‘* the Saddle,’’ by a path which abounded 
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. 
more in loose sharp stones than any which it has 
been my misfortune to fall in with. However, re- 
freshment was at hand, which we were quite in 
condition to appreciate, fur we will back a day’s 
kangarvoing against any other sport, for giving a 
zest both to victuals and drink. 

Our host, C , was famous for his kangaroo 
soup; this is made of the tail of the animal, and 
when well prepared may vie with any oxtail, if, 
indeed, it be not superior, having the advantage of 
a game flavor. The flesh of the kangaroo resem- 
bles in taste and appearance that of the hare, 
though drier and inferior in flavor when roasted. 
The only part thus cooked isthe hind quarter, 
which should be boned, stuffed, and larded, and 
after all, le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. Not so 
‘*kangaroo steamer.” ‘To prepare this savory 
dish, portions of the hind quarter, after hanging 
fur a week, should be cut into small cubical pieces ; | 
about a third proportion of the fat of bacon should | 
be similarly prepared, and these, together with 
salt, pepper, and some spice, must simmer gently 
in a stew-pan for three or four hours. No water 
must enter into the composition, but a little mush- 
room ketchup added, when served, is an improve- 
ment. 

Although averse to the diet of bush vermin, so 
often extolled in these colonies, and although care- 
fully eschewing all parrot pies, red-bill ragouts, 
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wooden jetty on this side affords convenient land- 
ing for boats and small craft, and admits of the 
governinent steamer lying at its extremity. On 
landing at the jetty, the first objects which present 
themselves are the military guard-house and the 
Semaphore, which last is erected on the summit of 
a sandhill about midway across the neck. Ap- 
proaching this you are assailed by the continuous 
baying of a dozen most ferocious-looking dogs. As 
Eagle Hawk Neck is the only mode cf egress by 
land from Tasman’s Peninsula, the strictest pre- 
cautions are here requisite, to prevent the escape of 
any absconders from the different penal and proba- 
tion stations. ‘T'o assist in this end a line of stout 
posts extends across the sand hummocks from sea to 
sea; to each post a dog is attached bya chain with 
sufficient scope to prevent any one passing between. 
As these canine guardians are selected for anything 
but gentle and quiet habits, and as they see but 
litle company, save the guard and the person ap- 
pointed to feed them, itmay be imagined that visit- 
ors would be likely to meet with but a sorry and 
inhospitable reception, if they ventured upon any 
familiar approaches. Each dog has an empty cask 
for a sleeping apartment, and is regularly borne on 
rations by the commissariat department. Still 
further to ensure security, two platforms are erect- 
ed in the shoal water on the inner approach to the 
Neck, which at low water might be fordable, anda 


black swans, kangaroo rats, porcupines, and such | dog is placed asa sentinel oneach. These videttes, 
vaunted nastinesses, we strongly contend fur the | each isolated in his little castle in the waters, used 
excellence of ‘‘ kangaroo steamer,’’ as a most'to claim my special notice, as they fretted, fumed, 
savory and appetizing dish. We cannot reproach | and angrily rushed from one extremity to the other 
it with a fault, save its tendency to lead one to ex- | of their limited domain, and, at the appearance of any 
cess ; the only difficulty is to know when you have | stranger, or the sound of approaching footsteps, 
had enough. | yelping fit to burst their throats. 

We were able to do ample justice to the good; A military sentinel, doubled at night, paces about 
cheer provided by C , Who, although the Alex-| on the highest of the sand hummocks, with the 
ander Selkirk of his post, reigning in solitary gran- charitable object of putting an ounce of Jead through 
deur, for he had not a single associate within ten | any unauthorized intruder, and, in addition to this, 
miles, could always boast of a well-stocked larder}a party patrols day and night, whenever an ab- 
and cellar. What with his garden, poultry-yard, | sconder is reported by Semaphore frum any of the 
and dairy, hunting and sea-fishing, he was tolerably | stations. Yet, despite of these precautions, the 
independent of the ter-weekly visits of the boat | love of liberty, remote as the prospect of its attain- 
which brought the commissariat supplies. 'ment must be, has tempted several prisoners to 

I was tied to time, and knew that my return} venture a passage at or near the Neck. Sometimes 
home that night was indispensable, but before em- | the creek has been passed by swimming on the in- 
barking, and thus winding up our day’s work, I! ner side, thus evading the chain of dogs; but the 
will pause to offer a sketch of the post and its| danger of sharks here is imminent. The notorious 
neighborhood. | Westwood, better known by his alias Jacky-Jacky, 

Eagle Hawk Neck is a narrow strip of sand con-| afterwards executed at Norfolk Island, thus made 
necting Forestier’s with T'asman’s Peninsula. At) his escape when under sentence at Port Arthur, 
one point it is little more than three hundred yards whilst the companions of his flight were destroyed 
from sea to sea. It has the appearance of having | by sharks; their agonizing cries heard at night, 
been submerged at no very distant period, and it is, affording the only clue at the time to the means of 
gradually rising by accumulations of drift sand.| his evasion. Sometimes the creek has been passed 
‘The hills on either side clothed with gigantic for- | out of gun-shot, on rude rafts or washing tubs; but 
est trees, descend rapidly towards it, leaving only | perhaps the most feasible plan is, by taking advan- 
this narrow gully, through which, from a few points | tage oi a dark night to pass the Neck on the out- 
of view on the opposite side of Norfolk Bay, a peep} side, by wading through the surf of Pirate’s Bay, 
of the ocean may be obtained. where it is impossible to raise a platform for dogs, 

Towards the’Pacific the neck is washed by, and; and in which it would not be easy at night either 
forms part of the shore of Monge, or Pirate’s Bay, a’ to discover or to follow a fugitive. 





deep recess of a horse-shoe form, with bold pro-' 
jecting headlands at either extremity. On the; 
shelving sands of this bay the sea breaks in terrific 
rollers, the deafening roar of which is the first 
sound that salutes the ear when landing on the op- 
posite sideof the neck. The water shoals very 
gradually on the inner as well as the outer side of 
the Neck, but to the westward the long narrow 
ad or inlet which forms the approach from Norfolk 

ay ensures smooth water at all times. A long 
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By this means an absconder in our time succeeded 
in phssing to Forestier’s Peninsula, and it was not 
till he had reached the extremity of it, after wan- 
dering about for five weeks, that he was captured ; 
and then through his own recklessness, and a mis- 
taken confidence in one of his own class—a wood- 
cutter at a constable’s station, whom he chanced to 
fall in with. 

It was rather a mystery how any man could con- 
trive to support qxistence for so long a period in the 
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bush of Van Dieman’s Land, which does not afford 
a single edible fruit, berry, or root. ‘The individu- 
al above alluded to, whilst awaiting his trial for 
absconding, @tated that he had snared walleby and 
kangaroo ; but the more easy solution of the case 
is, that he was supported by other convicts at the 
different stations, to whom he may have got access, 
when they were employed in felling, sawing, shin- 
gle-splitting, or such description of labor whieh 
must necessarily be carried on in situations remote 
from the stations, and removed from close supervis- 
ion. ‘These men would willingly abstract some- 
thing from their meals, and ‘* plant’’ it for the ab- 
sconder. 

The only buildings at the “* Neck” are at the 
northern side, on Forestier’s Peninsula. These 
consist of a smal] barrack for the military, with a 
detached quarter for the officer. ‘They lie under 
the steep declivity which slopes to the beach, and 
are in as dilapidated state as most of the buildings 
in which troops are stowed away in the out-stations 
of Van Dieman’s Land. The strength of the de- 
tachment here was a subaltern and forty men. 
Besides them, the only residents are the signal man, 
the dog-keeper, and two or three convicts employed 
to cut wood and tend the gardens. ‘The officer had 
a small whale-boat in charge, which oceasionally 
afforded both occupation and recreation for the men. 





About the heads of Pirate’s Bay there is good 
trumpeter and other fishing, whenever the surf | 
would permit of the boat being Jaunched on that | 
side. But the variety fur which the Neck is most | 
noted is the king-fish; a fish somewhat of the size 
and shape of the barraconta, but, unlike it, a rich 
good eating fish. . 

During two or three months of the year, in au- 
tumn, this species comes up to the Neck from Nor- 
folk Bay, in shoals, where they get stranded in the 
shallow water, and are easily gaffed, whilst leaping 
and tumbling about. So numerous are they, that 
even dogs have been trained to go in, and fetch 
them out; they will weigh from eight to twelve 
pounds ; the roe, which is very large, is particular- 
ly delicate. ‘The fish generally come up with the 
young moon, and on moonlight evenings, from six 
to eight o’clock, they will be seen approaching in 
shoals, as if secking here a passage out to the 
ocean. ‘There seems no other way of accounting 
for their pressing towards this spot only. ‘Their 
spawn has not been noticed here. 

The extremity of the southern head of Pirate’s 
Bay is pierced by a natural tunnel known as the 
Blow-Hole, although the designation does not seem 
very appropriate. ‘The sea here rushes in through 
a vaulted channel, about one hundred yards in 
length. The volume of water breaks with a terrific 
noise in a basin, which it has formed at its inner 
extremity. The bed of this receptacle is formed 
of large loose stones, which by constant attrition 
have been worn into a spherical form. As the 
water recedes after each wave, these ponderous 
stones, borne up by the flow, roll back down the 
declivity, with a deafening din, to which that of 
Vulean’s workshop must have been a joke. 

A far more remarkable object, however, is 
another Jarge chasm in the coast, known to the 
ramblers in the Peninsula as T'asman’s Arch. We 
should rather call it a natural bridge. This spot 
has been rarely visited save by lovers of the pic- 
turesque, as it issomewhat difficult of access, and to 
find it requires a guide. 

Piloted by our host, to whom every nook and 





corner was familiar, we traversed about two miles 
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of the beach of Pirate’s Bay, in 2 south-easterly 
direction, and then struck into the bush, which is 
here particularly dense and intrieate. Progressing 
as best we might, creeping and stumbling over about 
half a mile of ground, we suddenly emerged from 
a thicket, and stood upon the brink of a precipice. 
Before us was displayed a noble specimen of nat- 
ural architecture. The coast here is both lofty and 
precipitous ; through it a mighty rent or chasm has 
been opened, bridged over atthe top. 

This is not a mere tunnel some twenty or thirty 
feet above water mark, but a fissure the entire 
height of the coast, little Jess than four hundred 
feet, and sixty feet in the clear, light-arched over. 
The rock having fallen away almost perpendicularly 
has given both to the sides and coping of the arch 
an artificial and regular appearanee, such as is 
rarely presented in Nature, except in’ basaltic 
formations. 

Below, the constant action of the sea, rolling in, 
in heavy billows, has widened the chasm, and 
caused a fall of the superincumbent part, producing 
a funhel-shaped opening, not unlike the form of a 
volcanic crater. It was from the brink of this 
erater or funnel that we contemplated the arch 
opposite to us, and a grander sight could scarcely 
be desired. 

Seaward, the prospect embraced the broad Pacific, 
whilst, glancing down the giddy depth of the abyss 
at our feet, we noticed the heaving and falling of 
the waters, whose sound was far from reaching the 
ear, at our elevated position. We tried every point 
of view to be obtained above, and came away prom- 
ising ourselves on some future day to go round in a 
boat, and explore the coast. 





From the N. Y. Ev. Post. 


Bexestn a cloudless summer sky 
The placid lake unruffled lay, 
And on its bosom seemed to lie 
The glory of a second day : 
The sky, the grove, the pendent flower, 
The tiny blade of grass were seen 
Displayed in beauty’s simple power— 
Another summer’s sunny sheen. 
And thus, methought, the emblem lies— 
The Christian’s spirit, purged of sin, 
Displays a reflex of the skies, 
A heaven above—a heaven within. 


Anon there came a breath of air, 
So faint it scarcely seemed to blow, 
Yet, sweeping o’er that mirror fair, 
It marred the fairy scene below. 
The summer sky, the leafy grove, 
The pendent flower, so bright before, 
Though all was yet the same above, 
Beneath no second image bore. 
And thus, methought, when o’er the soul 
The scarce felt breath of sin is driven, 
Too soon its waves tumultuous roll 
And darkling cloud the sheen of heaven. 





Mr. G. P. Pornam has just issued the second and 
third numbers of Dr. Spooner’s ‘* Dictionary of 
Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and Architects.’’ 
The work is apparently founded on Pilkington’s Com- 
pilation, embodying, however, a large number of 
names and monograms omitted by that industrious 
collater. The Dictionary meets a want of artists and 
amateurs. It will probably occupy from fifteen to 
eighteen numbers of 100 pages, and at fifty cents each. 
—N. ¥. Times. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
IT RUNS IN THE BLOOD. 


Tue tendency of nature to reproduce personal 
peculiarities of all kinds, and to transmit them 
through successive generations from father to son, 
has often been remarked, and may, to a greater or 
less extent, be noticed in every family circle. It 
is no uncommon occurrence to see the child an 
almost perfect fac siméle of the parent in the cast 
of features and expression of the countenance, the 
sound of the voice, the figure of the body, and the 
dispositions of the mind. Sometimes there is no 
resemblance to either father or mother, where there 
is a very striking resemblance to a grandfather or 
grandmother, or even to a more distant relative. 
A fawily peculiarity will not unfrequently disap- 
pear in one generation and reappear in the next, 
and even more generations than one are occasionally 
passed over. Every one who has examined a 
gallery of family portraits must have noticed this 
tendency of nature to raise up casual varieties or 
characteristic peculiarities of features or form, and 
to render them fixed and indelible in succeeding 
generations. A face of remarkable loveliness will 
thus be reproduced at intervals with perfect accu- 
racy, and the beauty of to-day, while bearing no 
resemblance to her immediate progenitors, will 
frequently be found to be an actual likeness of a 
remote ancestor from whom she may be separated 
by a couple of centuries. ‘I always consider an 
old English family,’’ says Washington Irving, 
‘**as well worth studying as a collection ef Hol- 
bein’s portraits, or Albert Durer’s prints. There 
is much antiquarian lore to be acquired, much 
knowledge of the physiognomies of former times. 
Perhaps it may be from having continually before 
their eyes those rows of old family portraits with 
which the mansions of this country are stocked ; 
certain it is that the quaint features of antiquity 
are often most faithfully perpetuated in these 
ancient lines; and I have traced an old family nose 
through a whole picture-gallery, legitimately 
handed down from generation to generation almost 
from the time of the Conquest. Something of the 
kind was to be observed in the worthy company 
around me. Many of their faces had evidently 
originated in a gothic age, and been merely copied 
by succeeding generations; and there was one 
little girl in particular, of staid demeanor, with a 
high Roman nose and an antique vinegar aspect, 
who was a great favorite of the squire’s, being, as 
he said, a Bracebridge all over, and the very coun- 
terpart of one of his ancestors who figured in the 
court of Henry VIII.’ 

It weuld be very easy to adduce many instances 
of this transmission of family faces and features. 


A peculiar thickness of the under lip has been he- | 
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as it did in his actual face when his bones were 
disinterred at Dunfermline about thirty years ago. 
The prevalent tallness of the inhabitants of Pots- 
dam, many of whom are descended from the gigan- 
tic guards of Frederick I. ; the Spanish features 
observable in the people of the county of Galway, 
in which, some centuries ago, several Spanish 
settlements were made; and the hereditary beauty 
of the women of Prague—are well-known facts 
which have frequently attracted the attention of 
chronologists. ‘The burgesses of Rome (the » ost 
invariable portion of every population) exhibit at 
the present day precisely the same type of face and 
form as their ancestors, whose busts may be seen 
carved in relief on the ancient sarcophagi, and the 
Jewish physiognomies portrayed upon the sepul- 
chral monuments of Egypt are identical with those 
which may be observed among modern Jews in the 
streets of any of our great cities. 

A curious example of the persistence of family 
features occurred a few years ago in the case of a 
female descendant of the unfortunate Stuarts, 
through Charles Ratcliffe, the brother of the Earl 
of Derwentwater, who was executed for his share 
in the rebellion of 1715. The lady referred to 
was walking through the gallery of the Louvre, 
when a gentleman whom she did not know began 
to observe her studiously. At length he came up, 
and, begging her to excuse his curiosity, requested 
to know if she was in any way related to Charles 
Il. of England. Her Jadyship told him she was ; 
her great-grandfather was a grandson of that mon- 
arch. ‘The querist said he was gratified, but not 
much surprised, to be informed of the fact. Lady 
then asked how he should have thought of 
putting such a question: when he informed her that 
he was an artist accustomed to copy portraits. On 
seeing her ladyship enter the room, he was struck 
by a certain droop of the eyelid in her case, which 
he had recently found strongly marked in a portrait 
of Charles Il., which he had been employed to 
copy. The peouliarity being almost unique, he 
had imagined that she might be a descendant of 
the king, as she now proved to be. 

A still more curious example of the manner in 
which a family peculiarity may originate and 
become indelible, occurred in the family of Scott 
of Harden, now represented by Lord Polwarth. 
During the reign of James VI., William (after- 
wards Sir William) Scott; eldest son of Scott of 
Harden, made an incursion upon the lands of Sir 
Gideon Marray, of Elibank, afterwards deputy 
treasurer of Scotland, and a great favorite of the 
king. But the laird of Elibank was upon his 
guard, and, having collected his retainers, attacked 
the marauders when they were encumbered with 
their plunder, defeated them, and made young 
| Harden prisoner. Sir Gideon conducted his eap- 








| 


reditary in the imperial house of Hapsburg ever | tive to Klibank Tower—now a heap of ruins on 
since the marriage, some centuries ago, with the! the banks of the Tweed—where his lady received 
Polisk family -of Jagellon, whence it came. In him with congratulations on his victory, and 
our own royal family, a certain fulness of the lower | inquired what he intended to do with his prisoner. 
and lateral parts of the face is conspicuous in the | **] intend,’’ said the victorious laird, ‘* to consign 
portraits of the whole series of sovereigns, from! him instantly to the gallows, as a man taken red- 
George I. to Victoria, and has been equally marked | hand in the act of robbery and violence.’’ ‘+ Hout 
in other members of the family. The females of | na, Sir Gideon,’’ answered his more considerate 
the ducal house of Gerdon have long been remark- | Jady, ‘* that is not like your wisdom. Would you 
able for a peculiarly elegant conformation of the | hang the winsome young laird of Harden when 
neck. The Clackmannanshire Bruces, who are | you have three daughters to marry?” ‘* Right,”’ 
descended from a common stock with the famous | answered the baron, who joyfully caught at the 
Robert Bruce, of Scotland, are said to have that | idea, ‘* he shall either marry our daughter, mezile- 
strongly-marked form of the cheek-bones and jaws | mouthed (large-mouthed) Meg, or strap for it.” 
which appears on the coins of that heroic monarch, | When this alternative was proposed to the hand- 
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some prisoner, he for some time stoutly preferred 
the gibbet to ‘* Meikle-mouthed Meg,”’ and perse- 
vered in this ungallant resolution until he found 
one end of a’ rope made fast to his neck, and the 
other knitted to a sturdy oak-bough of Elibank’s 
*¢ doom-tree,”’ which extended its broad arms close 
to the gate of his fortress; when, seeing no other 
chance of escape, he consented to save his life at 
the expense of marrying the lady. The contract 
of marriage, executed instantly on the parchment 
of a drum, is still in the charter-chest of his noble 
representative. . 

he marriage contracted under such singular 
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circumstances proved eminently happy, and it! 
appears to have completely terminated the feud: 
between the Murrays and Scotts. But the most | 
curious and memorable circumstance connected | 
with it is, that all Meg’s descendants have inher- 
ited something of her characteristic feature.* Sir 
Walter Scott, who was descended from the third 
son of this worthy dame, largely inherited her 
** oral’’ peculiarity, and has made this incident the 
subject of a ballad, (never completed,) entitled the 
‘*Reiver’s Wedding,” of which we may give a 
few stanzas as a specimen. For some unknown 
reason the poet has substituted Lochwood, the 
ancient fortress of the Johnstones, in Annandale, 
for the real locality of his ancestor’s drumhead 
wedding contract. 


Lord William rode down by Falsehope burn 
His cousin dear to see, 

With him to take a riding turn— 
Wat Draw-the-sword was he. 


And when he came to Falsehope glen 
Beneath the trysting tree, 

On the smooth green was carved plain, 
** To Lochwood bound are we.’’ 


** © if they be gane to dark Lochwood 
To drive the warden’s gear, 

Betwixt our names I[ ween there ’s feud ; 
I’ll go and have my share. 


«* For little reck I for Johnstone’s feud, 
The warden though he be.’’ 

So Lord William ’s away to dark Lochwood 
With riders barely three. 


The warden’s daughters in Lochwood sat 
Were all both fair and gay, 

All save the lady Margaret, 
And she was wan and wae. 


The sister Jean had a full fair skin, 
And Grace was bauld and braw ; 

But the leal-fast heart her breast within, 
It weel was worth them a’. 


Her father’s pranked her sisters twa 
With meikle joy and pride ; 

But Margaret maun seek Dundrennan’s ha’— 
She ne’er can be a bride. 


On spear and casque by gallants gent, 
Hier sisters’ scarfs were borne ; 

But ne’er at tilt or tournament 
Were Margaret’s colors worn. 


Her sisters rode to Thirlstone bower ; 
But she was left at hame, 

To wander round the gloomy tower, 
And sigh young Harden’s name. 


* In the south of Scotland, where this incident oocurred, 
the family to which the lady belonged, are commonly de- 





signated “ the Muckle-Mou’d (big-mouthed) Murrays.’”’ 
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** Of all the knights the knight most fair, 
From Yarrow to the Tyne,”’ 

Soft sigh’d the maid, ‘is Harden’s heir, 
But ne’er can he be mine. 


*¢ Of all the maids the foulest maid, 
From Teviot to the Dee, 
Ah !”’ sighing sad, that lady said, 
** Can ne’er young Harden’s be.’” 
She looked up the briery glen, 
And up the mossy bree, 
And she saw a score of her father’s men 
Yelad in the Johnstone grey. 


O fast and fast they downward sped, 
The moss and briers among, 

And in the midst the troopers led 
A shackled knight along. 


= * * ® 


We may match this tale of ** Meikle-mouthed 
Meg”’ with another ‘‘ legend of a large mouth,” 
the accuracy of which is vouched for by the author 
of the Traditions of Edinburgh, who received it 
from the present representative of the family 
referred to—a large pursy old man, with a low 
forehead, small eyes, and an enormous mouth. 
His mouth, he said, was the chieftain and represen- 
tative of a long ancestral line of illustrious and 
most extensive mouths, which had flourished for 
upwards of two centuries at a place called Tulli- 
body, somewhere in the western parts of Fife. 
There was a tradition that the mouth originally 
came into the family by marriage. A paternal 
ancestor of the speaker wooed and was about to 
marry a lady of great beauty but no fortune, when 
his design was knocked on the head by the inter- 
ference of his father, who, by threats of disinher- 
itance, induced him to jilt the *‘ tocherless’”’ dame, 
and to marry another lady who was the heiress to 
a large fortune and a large mouth—both bequeathed 
to her by her father, one of the celebrated kail- 
suppers of Fife. When this was told to the slighted 
lady of his love, she was so highly offended that 
she wished the mouth of her fortunate rival might 
descend, in all its latitude, to the latest generation 
of her faithless swain’s posterity. ‘The country 
people, who pay great attention to the sayings and 
doings of ladies condemned to wear the willow, 
waited anxiously for the fulfilment of her maledic- 
tion, and accordingly shook their heads, and had 
their own thoughts, when the kail-supper’s daughter 
brought forth a son with a mouth reflecting back 
credit on her own. The triumph of the ill-wisher 
was considered complete when the second, the 
third, and all the other children were found to be 
equally distinguished by this feature; and what 
gave the triumph still more piquancy was that the 
daughters were found to be no more excepted than 
the sons from the family doom. In the second 
generation, moreover, instead of being softened or 
diluted away, the mouth rather increased, and so 
it had done in every successive generation since 
that time. The race having been very prolific, it 
was now spread so much that there was scarcely a 
face in Tullibody altogether free of the contagion, 
so that the present head of the family could look 
around him with all the patriarchal feelings of the 
chief of a large Highland clan. 

Fate and fortune are said to be very favorable to 
people with large mouths. So it proved in this 
ease. After the mouth came into the family, lack 
also came; and still as the mouth had increased 
with successive generations, just so had riches in- 
ereased. The third in the line from the ‘‘ first 
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man,” a cooper by profession, became so wealthy 
before he died, that he might have got his name 
handed down to immortality on a certain conspicu- 
ous, though dusty and illegible, board in the parish 
church, along with those of other charitable persons, 
by leaving ‘‘ ane hunder merks, Scots, to y® pvir.”’ 
Despising the humble glory of making such a 
legacy, and being too poor to found a college, and 
too wise to endow a cat, he did better—he founded 
a spoon !—a spoon which should gu down to future 
ages as a traditionary joke upon his family feature, 
and remain forever in the hands of those who could 
appreciate his beneficence. He left it under certain 
provisions or statutes of foundation. The main 
scope of his intentions was simply that the spoon 
should always be possessed by his largest-mouthed 
descendant. In the first place, after his own death, 
it was to fall into the hands of his eldest son, a 
youth of highly promising mouth ; or, indeed, whose 
mouth was fully entitled to the proverbial praise 
bestowed upon the cooper of Fogo, * that it was 
father’s equal and mair ;’’ and who, moreover, enter- 
tained such a respect for the will of his parent, that 
he seemed likely to preserve‘and transmit the pre- 
cious heirloom with all due zeal and care. At his 
death it was to become the property of the son, 
daughter, nephew, or niece, (fur it was not limited 
to heirs male, but, with a laudable regard for the 
claims of the fairer sex, destined to ‘‘ heirs whatso- 
ever,’’) who should appear to have the mouth most 
fitted to enjoy it in all its latitude. At the death 
of that person it was to go to the next largest 
mouth, and so on in all time coming. The will of 
the eccentric founder of the spoon was most reli- 
givusly observed by his descendants, and with the 
exception of an attempt, nearly a century ago, on 
the part of a female possessor of the much coveted 
article, to alienate it to a person not eligible, which 
had nearly caused a family feud, the invaluable 
vessel glided peacefully down the current of ages 
in the possession of a lineal male line of truly re- 
spectable mouths, prized by the happy inheritors, 
and honored by the homage and veneration of all 
the rest of the family. The precious heirloom, 
which was exhibited by its venerable possessor, 
was a silver implement of peculiar shape. The 
calir was circular, like the spoons of the Romans, 
about four inches in diameter and one deep in the 
centre, and it had a short sturdy handle, with a 
whistle at the extremity. 

There are examples of family peculiarities 
handed down from fathef to son, of a much more 
painful kind than those which characterized the de- 
scendants of ‘* Meikle-mouthed Meg,”’ and the kail- 
supper of Fife. One of the most remarkable of 
these has been traced through three generations in 
the family of Lambert, commonly known by the 
name of the ‘ Porcupine-man.’? The founder of 
this extraordinary race was first exhibited as a boy, 
by his father, in 1731, and came from the neighbor- 
hood of Easton Hall, in Suffolk. His body is de- 
scribed as covered with warts as thick as packthread, 
and half aninch long. In 1755 he was again ex- 
hibited, when he was forty years of age, and had had 
six children, every one of whom at the same period, 
nine weeks after birth, had presented the same 
peculiarity. One of his sons grew up to maturity, 
and was still alive in 1802, when two of his chil- 
dren, of the ages of twenty-one and thirteen respect- 
ively, were exhibited in Germany by a person of 
the name of Juanny, who pretended that they 
belonged to a race found in New Holland. Dr. 
Tilesius, however, examined them most minutely, 
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and published an accurate account of this singular 
family, which corresponds exactly with that given 
of their father and grandfather. The whole body, 
excepting the palms of the hands, the soles of the 
feet, and the face, was covered with a series of 
horny excrescences, of a reddish brown, hard, 
elastic, and about half an inch long, which rustled 
against one another when rubbed with the hand. 
Once a year the horny clothing was shed, and its 
falling off was accompanied with some degree of 
uneasiness ; it yielded also to the action of mercury, 
which was tried for the purpose, but in both cases 
it gradually returned after a very short period. 
“It appears, therefore, past all doubt,’’ says the 
author of the account of this extraordinary phenom- 
enon, (Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlix., p. 
22,) ‘‘that a race of people may be propagated by 
this man, having such rugged coats or coverings a8 
himself; and if this should happen, and the acci- 
dental origin be forgotten, it is not impossible that 
they might be deemed a different species of man- 
kind.’? Another more common peculiarity, which 
runs in entire families, consists of supernumerary 
fingers. In ancient Rome it was designated by a 
peculiar name, and the Sedigili are mentioned by 
Pliny and other eminent writers. Sir A. Carlisle 
has carefully traced, through four generations, the 
history of one such family, into which the pecu- 
liarity was brought by the great-grandmother of 
the youngest examined. Everybody has heard of 
‘* Six-fingered Jack,”’ and many other instances of 
a similar kind might be mentioned. 

The natural Jaw, which originates and regulates 
these peculiarities, is found to operate among the 
irrational as well as among the rational creatures. 
A striking instance of this fact is to be found in the 
origination of a new breed of sheep in the state of 
Massachusetts, in which a peculiar natural quality 
displayed by an individual animal for the first time 
has become perpetuated in its offspring. In the 
year 1791, a ewe gave birth to a maie lamb, which, 
without any known cause, had a longer body and 
shorter legs than the rest of the breed. The joints 
are said to have been larger, and the fore legs 
crooked. The shape of this animal rendering it 
unable to leap over fences, it was determined to 
propagate its peculiarities, and the experiment 
proved successful. A new race of sheep was pro- 
duced, which, from the form of the body, has been 
termed the otter-breed. 1t seems to be uniformly 
the fact that, when both parents are of the otter- 
breed, the lambs that are produced inherit the pecu- 
liar form. 

It would thus appear that even the smallest varie- 
ties of race once produced are never again oblit- 
erated. ‘* Whence,”’ says a distinguished ecclesi- 
astic, ‘* arises this indelibility by natural processes 
of variety by natural processes introduced? This’ 
should seem to be one of the mysteries of nature, 
that we may on anything compel her to place her 
signet, but we know not how to force it off. Man, 
like the magician’s half-skilled scholar, so beauti- 
fully described by the German poet, possesses often 
the spell whereby to compel her to work, but has 
not yet learned that which may oblige her to desist.’’ 

he natural Jaw in question operates as power- 
fully in regard to intellectual and moral qualities 
as it does in the case of physical peculiarities. 
The old Roman poet, commemorating the hereditary 
virtues of one of the great clan families of ancient 
Rome, says, ‘* The brave spring from the brave 
and good. There is in heifers and in horses the 
virtue of their progenitors. The fierce eagle does 
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not produce the unwarlike dove.” Many of these 
family characteristics which run in the blood of 
certain races have been commemorated both by tra- 
ditions and by songs. The old Scotch family of 
the Gordons, for example, are characterized, both 
by the people and all the old ballad writers, as 
‘**the gay Gordons.” As in the fine old ballad of 
** Glenlogie :’°— 
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His name is Glenlogie, when he is from home, 
He is of the gay Gordons, his name it is John, 
" He turned about lightly as the Gordons does a’. 


Again :— 


Where left thou thy men, thou Gordon so gay ? 
In the bog of Dunkinkie, mowing the hay. 


- The Grahams are the “ gallant Grahams :”’— 


O! the Grahams, the gallant Grahams ! 
Wad the gallant Grahams but stand by me, 
The dogs might douk in English blude 
Ere a fvot’s breadth I wad flinch or flee. 


The Lindsays—a clan celebrated for their war- 
like achievements—were termed the * light Lind- 
says,’’ probably in consequence of the gayety of 
their deportment. They appear to have made a 
conspicuous figure at the famous battle of Otterburn, 
and their prowess is thus commemorated in the old 
ballad written on that memorable conflict :— 

He has chosen the Lindsays light, 
With them the Gordons gay. 
* * * aa 
The Lindsays flew like fire about 
Till a’ the fray was done. 


* 


The characteristic peculiarities of other eminent 
families are preserved in such traditionary designa- 
tions as the ‘* manly Morisons,”’ the ‘* haughty Ham- 
iltons,”’ the ** sturdy Armstrongs,”’ the ** haughty 
Humes,”’ the ‘* saucy Scots,’’ the *‘ cappit Kers,”’ 
the ‘* bauld (bold) Rutherfords,’’ the ** false Mon- 
teiths,’’ the ‘‘ trusty Boyds,’’ the ‘‘ proud Mac- 
neils,’’ the ‘* bauld Frasers,’’ and the ‘* fiery Mac- 
intoshes.”’ The moral characteristics of some half 
dozen of these powerful families are very graph- 
ically hit off in an imitation of the Litany, made 
about a century ago by Mr. Maxton, of Cultoquey, 
the proprietor of a small estate in Perthshire, 
which has been preserved without either the diminu- 
tion or the addition of a single acre by the family, 
whose representative still possesses it, fur the space 
of 500 years. ‘This is the more surprising, as the 
estate, which is small, is surrounded on al! hands 
by those of about half-a-dozen different proprietors, 
whose power, wealth, or policy, would long ago 
have succeeded in attaching it to their own enormous 
properties, had not the Maxtons, from father to son, 
made it a point of pride to preserve and transmit it 
entire. In allusion to the difficulty of preserving 
his estate intact in the midst of such powerful and 
avaricious neighbors, the proprietor referred to was 
in the habit of repeating the following strange 
prayer, with the rest of the Litany, every morning | 
on performing his toilette at a well near his house :— | 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


From the greed of the Campbells, 
From the ire of the Drummonds, 
From the pride of the Grahams, 
From the wind of the Murrays, 
Good Lord deliver us ! 





All the objects of the satire took the joke in good 
part, except the Murrays, whose characteristic is | 
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the most opprobrious—wind, in Scottish phrase- 
ology, signifying a propensity to vain and foolish 
bravado. It is said that the Duke of Athol, the 
chief of the Murray clan, hearing of Cultoquey's 
litany, invited the old humorist to dinner, and de- 
sired to hear from his own mouth the lines which 
had made so much noise over the country. Culto- 
quey repeated them, without the least boggling, 
when his grace said, half in good, half in bad 
humor, ‘ Take care, Cultie, for the future to omit 
my name in your morning devotions, else I shall 
certainly crop your ears for your boldness.” 
“* That’s wind, my lord duke,’’ quoth Cultoquey, 
with the greatest cuvolness, at the same time taking 
off his glass. On another occasion a gentleman of 
his grace’s name having called upon Mr. Maxton, 
and used some angry expostulations on the manner 
in which his clan was characterized, Cultoquey 
made no answer other than bidding his servant to 
open the door and let out the wind of the Murrays !* 
We shall conclude our account of these family 
peculiarities of disposition with the notice of one of 
a darker character, originating in the troublous 
times when *‘ might made right.’”? After the fall 
of the Romish Church in Scotland, the rank and 
wealth of the bishops, abbots, priors, &c., were no 
longer vested in ecclesiastics, but in lay impropria- 
tors of the church revenues, who had no claim to 
the spiritual character of their predecessors in 
office. Of these laymen, who were thus invested 
with ecclesiastical revenues, some were men of 
high birth and rank, who did not fail to keep for 
their own use the rents, lands, and revenues of the 
church. But if, on the other hand, the titulars were 
men of inferior importance, who had been inducted 
into the office by the interest of some powerful per- 
son, it was generally understood that the new abbot 
should grant for his patron’s benefit such leases 
and conveyances of the church lands and tithes as 
might afford his protector the lion’s share of the 
booty. ‘There were other cases, however, in which 
men who had got grants of these secularized bene- 
fices were desirous of retaining them for their own 
use without having the influence sufficient for that 
purpose, and these became frequently unable to 
protect themselves, however unwilling to submit to 
the exactions of the feudal tyrant of the district. 
This preliminary explanation is necessary to enable 
the reader to understand the object of the following 
atrocity practised on one of these titular abbots 
y the Earl of Cassilis, (ancestor of the present 
Marquis of Ailsa,) whose extent of feudal influence 
was so wide that he was usually termed the King 
of Carrick—a district in Ayrshire.t We abridge 
and modernize the narrative from the Journal of 


| Bannatyne, secretary to John Knox. 


Master Allan Stewart, by means of the queen’s 
corrupted court, obtained the abbey of Crossraguel. 
The Parl of Cassilis, thinking himself greater than 
any king in these quarters, determined to have the 
whole benefice, (as he hath divers others,) to pay 


* Chambers’ Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 241. 

+The family of Kennedy, of which the earl was the 
head, were possessed of very extensive influence in the 
south, as indicated by the old rhyme— 

’Tween Wigton and the town o’ Ayr, 
Port Patrick and the cruives of Cree, 

Nae man need think for to bide there, 
Unless he court wi’ Kennedie. 

The Kennedies of Bargany, who interfered in behalf of 
the oppressed abbot, were themselves a younger branch 
of the Cassilis family, but held different politics, and were 
powerful enough in this and other instances to bid them 
defiance. 
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at his pleasure, and because he could not find such | neither to the afflicted, neither yet to the purchaser 
security as his insatiable appetite required, this | (é. e. procurer) of the letters, to obtain any comfort 
shift was devised. ‘The said Mr. Allan, being in | thereby, for in that time God was despised and law- 
company with the Laird of Bargany, (also a Ken-|ful authority was contemned in Scotland. The 
nedy,) was by the earl and his friends enticed to| Laird of Bargany, perceiving that the ordinary 
leave the safeguard which he had with the laird, | justice could neither help the oppressed nor yet the 
and was suddenly seized and carried to the house | afflicted, applied his mind to the next remedy, and 
of Dunure, where, fur a season, he was honorably | in the end, by his servants, attacked and took the 
treated, (gif a prisoner can think any entertainment | house of Dunure, where the poor abbot was kept 
pleasing ;) but when the earl found that Stewart | prisoner, and carried him to Ayr, where publicly 
could not, either by promises or menaces, be in- | at the market cross he declared how cruelly he was 
duced to alienate to him the land of the abbacy, he | entreated, and publicly did revoke all things that 
caused his luckless prisoner to be conveyed to a} were done in that extremity. 
secretchamber in “* ane house callitthe Black Vault} John, sixth earl of Cassilis, the grandson of this 
of Denbie.”” In the chamber there was a great} brutal savage, was the husband of Lady Cassilis, 
iron chimney, under it a fire. ‘* My lord abbot,’’ | the heroine of the adventure with Johnnie Faa and 
said the earl, ‘* it will please you confess here that|the Gypsies.* With a barbarity worthy of his 
with your own consent you remain in my company, | descent, the earl hanged the whole band of gypsies, 
because ye durst not commit yourselves to the|including the hapless Sir John, upon ‘the Dule 
hands of others.””. The abbot answered, ‘* Would | Tree,’’ while the wretched countess was taken by 
you, my lord, that I should make a manifest lie for | him to a window in-front of the castle, and there, 
your pleasure? The truth is, my lord, it isagainst\by a horrible refinement of cruelty, compelled to 
my will that Il am here; neither yet have [I any} witness the dreadful scene. 
pleasure in your company.’’ ‘* But ye shail re-| Let our readers now peruse the following account 
main with me, nevertheless, at this time,’’ said the | of a recent exploit of the present possessor of the 
earl. ‘‘I am not able to resist vour will and | titles and estates of the King of Carrick, and say 
pleasure,”’ said the abbut, ‘‘ in this place.’? ‘* Ye| whether he ought not to be regarded as the worthy 
must then obey me,”’ said the earl,; and with that | scion of a worthy race.t A man at Maybole (the 
were presented unto him a feucharter of the whole | village where the poor abbot enjoyed the earl’s 
lands péttaining to the abbey, together with a nine- | treacherous hospitality) had a pet deer, which was 
teen and five years’ lease of the tithes. known to all the people of that place. The man 
After that the earl spied repugnance and saw | was sitting by the road-side with his tame favorite 
that he could not come to his purpose by fair means, | near him, when the Marquis of Ailsa was passing 
he commanded his cooks to prepare the banquet, and | in his carriage on his way to the Kilmarnock 
so first they took off the abbot’s clothes even to his | steeple-chase. The marquis ordered his coachman 
skin, and next they bound him to the chimney, his | to stop and demand of the man whence he had that 
legs to the one end and his arms to the other, and|deer. The man replied that it was his own and a 
so they began to feed the fire, and that the roast | pet deer. The marquis (who appears to have been 
might not burn, they spared not flambing with oil, | under the impression that the deer lrad been stolen 
(basting as a cook bastes roasted meat.) Lord, | from his park) ordered the coachman immediately 
look thou to sic cruelty! And that the crying of | to throw the animal over, which was done, and the 
the miserable man should not be heard, they closed | marquis, descending from his carriage, kneeled on 
his mouth that the voice might be stopped. In that | the creature and stabbed it in the throat. He and 
torment they held the poor man till that often he | the keeper then took up the deer and carried it to 
cried, ‘‘ Fye upon ye! will ye no ding whingers | the tull-house which was at hand, telling the gate- 
(daggers) in me, and put me out of the world, or else | keeper to retain it till he sent for it. Shortly 
put ane barrel of powder under me, rather than to be | afterwards, the marquis met a police officer and 
tormented in this unmerciful manner?’ The famous | ordered him to goand take the man’sname. When 
King of Carrick and his cooks, perceiving the roast | the officer went to the toll-house, he knew the deer, 
to be aneuch (sufficiently done), commanded it to be | waich was found to be still alive. It got up and 
tane from the fire, and the earl himself began the | ran bleeding to its former home, which was not 
grace in this manner, ‘* Benedicite Jesus Maria, you | more than one hundred yards distant. The officer 
are the most obstinate man that ever I saw; gif 1| followed it and gave it water to drink, but the 
had known that ye had been so stubborn, I would | liquid ran out of the hole the marquis had made in 
not for a thousand crowns have handled you so; I|its throat. The police officer declared that it 
never did so to man before you.’’ And yet he re-| would be humane to kill the poor animal at once, 
turned to the same practice within two days, and | but the owner declared he could not take the life of 
ceased not till he obtained his foremost purpose, | his pet and associate. The officer then killed it 
that is, that he had got all his pieces subscribed as | and took it back to the toll-house, where it was 
well as ane half-roasted hand could do it. iad who in obedience to the orders of the noble marquis, 





earl thinking himself sure enough so long as he had | who, however, did not send for it, and at the end 
the half-roasted abbot in his own keeping, and yet | of seven days it was taken by the toll-keeper and 
being ashamed of his presence by reason of his | thrown over a hedge into a ditch. The game- 
former cruelty, left the place of Dunure in the hands | keeper of the marquis had meanwhile sent the 
of certain of his servants, and the half-roasted abbot | owner word that he might take the deer from the 
to be kept there as prisoner. The Laird of Barga- | toll-house and eat it. The poor man, however, 
ny, out of whose company the said abbot had been | declared that he could not eat his favorite. 

enticed, understanding (not the extremity but) the 

retaining of the man, sent to the court and raised a a ‘yen Part 57, p.321. Kirk Yetholm 
letters of deliverance of the person of the man ac- | a ra “ —— 
cording to the order, which, being disobeyed, the Phd pend ha hag yb Aird 
said earl for his contempt was denounced rebel and | Gazette, and was widely copied into other journals, both. 


put to the ban; but yet hope there was none, | metropolitan and provi.cial. 
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It has been justly said, by Walter Savage Landor, 
in his indignant comment upon this cold-blooded 
and unprovoked atrocity, that ‘* rude nations, where 
pity and mercy were little known, have risen up 
unanimously against the powerful and warlike for 
similar injuries. Well known to every school-boy 
is the Virgilian story of Silvia’s pet fawn, and| 
fiercely was its death avenged on its less culpable 
slayer. Yet never had it beguiled the anxieties and 
penury of a weary master; never had it followed 
him into the public road, harmless, heedless, inno- 


IT RUNS IN 








THE BLOOD. 


cent, confiding ; never had it partaken or needed 
the wayfarer’s morse] begged at the last hospitable 
door. Enough to see that it was caressing a kind 
master and a kind master was caressing it.”’ 

No one who reads the account of this atrocious 
action, can doubt that moral as well as physical 
qualities ** run in the blood,’’ and that the noble 
marquis is the heir of the ‘* savage virtues’’ of the 
King of Carrick, as well as of the estates so merci- 
lessly extorted from the “ half-roasted”’ abbot. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
FAT PEOPLE. 


Dr. Cuamners, as Gulstonian Lecturer for the 
present year, has delivered a series of very interest- 
ig lectures in the theatre of the Royal College of 
Physicians, on the subject of ‘* Corpulence, or the 
excess of fat in the human body.” * Heretofore, 
we have been in the practice of associating the idea 
of health with fatness; but Dr. Chambers views it 
rather in the light of a hereditary disease, handed 
down from parent to offspring ; and itis this hered- 
itary transmission which has made corpulence en- 
demic in several countries. A striking proof of its 
frequency among the English people is given by 
Dr. Chambers. Sometimes, when detained by ac- 
cident in one of the great thoroughfares of London, 
he has for ten minutes or more counted the multi- 
tudes which streamed past ; and, on such occasions, 
he has rarely numbered one hundred adults without 
a passer-by whose mode of walking was decidedly 
hampered by obesity, and sometimes as many as 
two or three per cent. went by. Indeed, the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race, since the days of Erasmus, has 
exhibited the same tendency, and there are no indi- 
cations as yet of its disappearance. Among other 
nations, the proportion of corpulent persons is very 
much smaller than in England. The Irish and 
Scotch have comparatively few fat persons among 
them. ‘I'he Americans are proverbially ‘* lanky.” 
The French and Italians are mostly lean. Gener- 
ally speaking, fat displays itself in excess only in 
well-fed persons, who indulge in ease and luxury, 
just as dyspepsia and goutdo, But there are many 
instances where fat has displayed itself without any 
excess of feeding. It has even been brought on, 
as in the case of Mary Queen of Scots and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, by confinement and grief. In most 
cases, however, mental anxiety or activity has a 
thinning effect on the human system— 


Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks tuo much : such men are dangerous. 


Yet there are many instances of great mental activi- 
ty found allied with corpulency, The tendency to 
grow fat seems to be habitual, and to “* run in the 
blood.”? In a healthy state, all human beings con- 
tain a proportion of fat—in the adult it forms about | 
one twentieth part of the whole weight. Without | 
it, we should present a most scraggy and shrunken | 
look—resembling a withered apple. The fat fills | 
up the interstices between the muscles, and gives | 
a pleasing contour to the body. It facilitates mo-| 
tion, and acts as an external defence from the cold ; | 





_performing also the important chemical office of sup- | 





food. It is upon their store of surplus fat that 
hybernating animals are enabled to subsist during 
the long winter months. Liebig says that the prox- 
imate condition of the formation of fat is a deficiency 
of oxygen; and this deficiency is the result of an 
excess of food taken into the system beyond the 
quantity of air inspired by the lungs, and which is 
requisite to consume or oxygenate such food. What 
is not so consumed is deposited in the form of fat. 
The way to consume the surplus fat is, to increase 
the quantity of oxygen inspired—in other words, to 
increase the quantity of active physical exercise 
taken. No hunter, nor hard-working artisan, nor 
private soldier, is ever discovered in a fat state. 
Constant exercise keeps down the accumulation of 
fuel, which idler men are punished for, by being 
compelled continually to carry about with them. 
lf they would rid themselves of their load, they 
must reduce the quantity of fuod taken, and increase 
the quantity of active exercise : it is only thus that 
they can bring the respiratory and nutritive pro- 
cesses into harmony. ‘There is reason to believe 
that, as a people, the middle and upper classes of 
this country eat a great deal too much, and their 
moral and mental health, not Jess than their phys- 
ical, is seriously affected by the over-indulgence. 
Look at a lord mayor’s dinner! A wholesome 
abstinence is needed in food as well as in drink, 
now-a-days. Our minds would be rendered all the 
healthier and more active by the practice. Doctors 
do not insist enough on this branch of hygiene. 
Knowing that the weak point uf most rich patients 
is their stomach, they desire to ‘‘ make things 
pleasant,’’ and leave the cook to do his duty, and 
make more work for them. In connexion with the 
subject of fat, we may mention a curious practice 
among the ancient Romans. When a bride entered 
her house for the first time, she was accustomed to 
touch the posts of the door with fat, and it is from 
this circumstance that the word uzor (unzor, or 
anointer) was applied to her, from which our own 
uxorial, uxorious, and other similar English words, 
are derived. 





Wuen Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, was 
killed by a ball directed against him from the fortress 


| of Friedrichstadt, to which he had laid siege, a simple 


column of marble, bearing no other inscription than 
the monarch’s name and the date of his death, was_ 
raised to mark the spot. This column having gradu- 
ally given way before the piece-meal depredations of 
relic-loving tourists, until not a fragment is left—the 
Norwegian government has determined that a worthier 
monument shall occupy its place ; and, having sub- 
mitted the matter to public subscription, three fourths 


plying fuel to the respiration. In fact, it serves as | of the sum needed was offered in less than two days. 


a store-house of carbon for the use of the lungs, on | 


which the system falls back for support when de- 
prived of its ordinary supply of fuel in the form of 


* London, Longman and Co. 





The work is to be the subject of competition. We 
mention this for the sake of our archwological tourists 
who may be going north. Their hammers will be 
again found useful—after the delay necessary to the 
completion of the work. 











NICODEMUS. 


From the Christian Observer. 
NICODEMUS, 


Tue character of Nicodemus is not presented with 
any degree of fulness in the sacred history, though 
some particulars of interest are stated ; and enough 
is recorded to set in a strong light one feature of 
his story—the gradual growth of his mind in the 
love of Christ, and in those qualities which are 
the proper ornaments of the Christian character. 
I have thought it might not be without interest to 
your readers if I were to bring him before them on 
the principal occasions on which he as it were 
crosses our field of vision in the.sacred volume. I 
suppose that too many of us feel ourselves to be 
standing still. It is of use to see that progress is 
possible, even when our starting-post is far off 
trom the goal. 

Your readers are aware that the only one of the 
sacred writers who touches upon the history of 
this servant of God is St. John. He, probably, | 
had watched his course with an anxious and atten- | 
tive eye, and has been led to describe it for the 
benefit of the church. 

In the third chapter of that evangelist we read : 
‘* There was a man of the Pharisees, Nicodemus | 
by name. ‘he same came to Jesus by night, and 
said unto him, Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God ; for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest, except God be with 
him.”’-—The impression conveyed by this simple 
statement is little more than that he was a plain, 
conscientious, seriously-minded man, who was 
disposed to search for truth, and to acknowledge | 
it where his judgment was convinced. And, when | 
he saw the ‘** miracles which Jesus wrought’”’— | 
how, at a word or touch from Him, the lame’ 
walked, the leper was cleansed, or even the dead 
were raised—he could not, with a mind such as | 
his, but allow that, here, was something beyond | 
any power of man. And when to this was added | 
the fact of the purity of our Lord’s character and | 
doctrine, he could not doubt that His power was| 
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in men a sensitive conscience and honest mind, a 
spirit of inquiry, openness to conviction, lowliness 
of mind, a disposition to be taught ; but, with all this, 
acraven and cowardly heart—a heart afraid to act 
up to its own convictions, hiding in the night what 
ought to be done in the day—a willingness to serve 
God, if only the scorn and condemnation of the 
world may be escaped. 

The second occasion on which we meet with 
Nicodemus is in the first chapter of the same 
evangelist. Many persons were beginning to be 
shaken in mind by the miracles of Jesus, and to 
feel a doubt whether He were not indeed the 
Christ that should come into the world. ‘* When 
Christ cometh,’’ they ask, ‘‘ will He do more 
miracles than this man hath done ?’’—Under these 
circumstances, the Pharisees sent some officers to 
bring Jesus before them; and these messengers 
were so struck by His words, that they return, 
saying, ‘*‘ Never man spake like this man.’’ So 
pure, holy, touching, affectionate, and authoritative 
—sv unlike the feeble, indecisive, unauthoritative 
language of the Jewish teachers, was the charac- 
ter of His address, that even these probably care- 
less messengers were arrested by Him. The 
Pharisees, however, instead of being softened by 
this testimony, broke out into language of the 
most vehement indignation, both against Jesus and 
the people who were beginning to believe in Him. 
But, here again, the candor and honesty of Nico- 
demus, and perhaps his growing, though as yet 


‘languid, faith in Christ, and love towards Him, 
| discover themselves ; and he calmly appeals to his 


irritated brethren—to men prepared, as we know, 
for any outrage— Does our law judge any man 
before it hears him, and knows what he doeth?”’ 
I am not quoting this as an act of a high and 
heroic character in religion. It did not amount 
even to the open confession that Jesus was the 
Christ. He did not say, ‘*Christ is a teacher 
come from God; and let us bow down before 
him.”’ All that it amounts to is, a bold request 
for that fair-play and justice to an injured man, of 


from heaven, and not from below ; that no man, in| which none ought to be afraid to ask, and which 
fact, could do such wonders, and preach such doc-/ none should be ashamed to give. Still, if we 
trines, and live such a life, ‘* except God were | remember where and by. whom it was said, the 
with him.’? His brother Pharisees, indeed, im- | fact seems to me full of meaning. He was, as we 
puted the works of Christ to the power of Satan. | have reason to believe, a coward by nature ; and 
But Nicodemus, in the candor and honesty of his| he utters this remonstrance in the presence of 
mind, does justice to our Lord, and exclaims, | bigots, réstrained by no respect to place or person. 
‘Thou art a teacher come from God.” He was; They looked at the Saviour with unmitigated ab- 


indeed—though what our Lord calls ‘a master in | 
Israel’’—ignorant of much which he ought to have} 
known. He could not enter into the doctrine of a 
spiritual ‘* new birth,” with which our Lord’s lan- | 
guage seems to imply that he, as a master in Israel, 
ought to have been acquainted ; but he is simple, 
downright honest, and does not shrink from the 
acknowledgment of his own inferiority to Jesus, 
and to seek for instruction at His hands. 

But why-did he come, as it is said, ** by night?’ 
Why not approach the,Saviour in the light of open 
day! Doubtless, fur a cause often named in the 
case of others in the sacred Scriptures, ‘* for fear 
of the Jews.’’ And ¢his lets us at once into the 
leading defect of his character—the fear of man— 
the fear of the judgment which his fellow-country- 
men would pass upon him. In doing what he felt 
to be right, he was afraid to do it openly. He 
felt that the finger of scorn would be pointed at 
him, and had not force of character, at that time, to 
meet the storm, or the ridicule, which awaited him. 





Nor is this any unusual defect. We often find 


horrence. They hated Him for His holiness—for 
His popularity with the multitude—and especially 
for His daily exposure of their own hypocrisy and 
guilt. They were on the watch to shed His blood ; 
and the last injury that could be inflicted on them 
was, when one of their own company—one who 
should have stood by them, and echoed their lan- 
guage of scorn and detestation—ventured to cast a 
doubt upon their proceedings against Him. ‘ Art 
thou also,” they ask indignantly, “‘a Galilean?” 
The speech, therefore, of Nicodemus, when ad- 
dressed to such men, was an evidence of at least 
some advance in the character of the man who had, 
at first, ‘come to Jesus by night.’? His tempta- 
tion had been, and probably still was, the ‘‘ fear of 
man.’’ And here is at least a partial triumph 
over this fear—a partial testimony that the Spirit 
of God was carrying on the work of conversion in 
his soul—and that the ‘love of Christ’’ was be- 
ginning to get the mastery over the besetting sin 
of his character. And a useful lesson may be 
learnt from this. . Real piety is not the work of a 
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day. There are cases, indeed, when all the out- 
works and resistances of a corrupt heart seem to 
give way in a moment, and the Spirit of God, at 
once, and as by an overwhelming tide, breaks in 
upon the soul. But ordinarily, the growth of 
faith, and love, and holy converse, and implicit 
obedience, is slow and gradual. It is like the 
seed cast into the ground, and “‘ growing up we 
know not how.” It is like the progress from 
infancy to manhood in our physical nature, or the 
gradual development of our mental powers. It is 
like the advance from the first blushes of the morn- 
ing to the glow of the risen day. But, if the 
religion be genuine, however slow the progress, 
there is progress—and the man is not altogether 
the same to-day that he was yesterday. It was 
thus, I suppose, in the case of Nicodemus. The 
person who thus addressed himself to his assembled 
brethren, was not the same man, in mind and 
character, as he who had at first come to Jesus 
** by night.” 

The third occasion on which we meet with him, 
was when the united fury of Pharisee and Sad- 
ducee had accomplished its horrible purpose, and 
the blessed Jesus had been nailed to the cross. 
On the evening of that most affecting of all days, 
we read, that ‘‘ Joseph of Arimathea came to beg 
of Pilate the body of Jesus; and with him came 
Nicodemus, bringing with him a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes; and they take the body, wrap it in 
linen clothes with spices, as the manner of the 
Jews is to bury ;”’ and so they lay it in the grave. 
What a change is here!—the enemies of Christ 
have accomplished their object, have nailed the 
unoffending Jesus to the cross; have shed that 
sacred blood ; have lifted Him up to the curse and 
contempt of the crowd, as a crucified malefactor. 
In this moment of their triumph, who was to 
rebuke them? Some obscure and weeping disciple 
of the Lord, who still lingered about the melan- 
choly sepulchre? No; but one of their own body ; 
one perhaps, before, notorious for the timidity of 
his character, but, now, making his way through 
the crowd, bearing the usual perfumes and unguents 
by which the living do honor to the dead, and 
** asking,’’ for the mangled body of Jesus. The 
act was distinguished by courage. ‘The priests 
were full of excitement. The people themselves 
had been clamoring for his death. Why should they 
not deal with Nicodemus as they had recently done 
with Christ himself? Fairly to judge of his 
conduct, we ought to consider how apparently 
hopeless was the cause of our Lord at this moment. 
He himself hung there a mangled corpse—his dis- 
tiples had left him and fled. The ardent Peter, 
who was to die rather than deny him, had denied 
him even with an oath. And yet, this is the 
moment chosen by the man who had at first come 
to Jesus *“‘ by night’’-—and we may observe that 
the evangelist notices the fact—to proclaim his 
allegiance to Him who hung there crucified be- 
tween two thieves, and who was regarded by the 
multitude around as perhaps the greatest offender 
of the three. Surely we can have no stronger 


evidence of the transformation wrought by the} 








NICODEMUS. 


It is impossible, I think, in thus contemplating 
the brief story of Nicodemus, not to Jearn one les- 
son—which is, not to despise what is called in 
Scripture ‘‘ the day of small things’’ in those 
around us. There are multitudes in society whose 
religion makes little show, and which may not 
only appear to be feeble and infantine, but is really 
so; and yet, if what there is be genuine, and the 
seed cast into the mind be of the Lord’s planting, 
we must not look at it with contempt, or cast 
suspicion upon it. How little does the dull and 
shapeless acorn look like the germ of the oak 
which is to be the king of the forest, or to ride, as 
a portion of some mighty vessel, in triumph over 
the waves, subduing all enemies around it! How 
little does the little helpless infant look like the 
man who is to thunder in senates, or to guide an 
army! How little did the infant Moses, cast out 
in an ark of bulrushes on the side of a mighty 
river, look like the Moses who was to Jead a nation 
across the desert, and enter into the cloud to com- 
municate directly with God! How little even did 
the infant Jesus in the cradle look like the Jesus 
to whom myriads of never-dying spirits have done 
homage from age to age, and before whose throne 
the angels are at this moment casting down their 
crowns and shouting—‘* The Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth’’! And yet, in these various in- 
stances, we have the same being in infancy, and in 
his full growth and manhood—the first blade as it 
were piercing the earth, and then the golden har- 
vest. Surely, then, we may learn not to despise 
in our brother the first beatings of the pulse of true 
religion—the first struggles of spiritual life. Had 
Elijah well considered this, perhaps he would not 
have forgotten the ‘‘ seven thousand who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal.’? And whoever attends 
to it will be quick to detect goodness wherever it 
really exists, thongh in a low degree—will hope 
against hope—will, as our blessed Lord took in- 
fants in his arms and blessed them, regard the 
weak in religion as parts of the little flock to 
whom it is the Father’s good pleasure to give the 
kingdom. ‘ 

Nor ought we to pass by another truth—which 
is, if we ourselves are men in earnest, to hope 
great things for ourselves. The fact that one man 
has, through the power of divine grace, subdued 
the world and the flesh—has conquered a besetting 
sin, is a note of encouragement for every man. As 
the coward in religion may become the ‘ good 
soldier’? in Christ—as the babes in Christ may 
grow up into manhood—as those whose steps are 
as yet feeble in the path of faith and duty may go 
on from strength to strength, till they appear before 
the God of gods in Zion ; so may we, God helping 
us, triumph in the name of our Lord, and interpret 
to the world, in our own history, the language in 
which He thanks God that while He had hid the 
things of eternity from the wise and prudent in their 
own esteem, he has ‘‘ revealed them unto babes.”’ 

Surely, also, this brief biography may teach 
every man where his own true strength is to be 
sought. In whatever other qualities Nicodemus 
is deficient, we find him, first and last, anxious and 


love of Christ in the character of the subject of our! determined upon one point—to seek the presence 


memoir. 
the strongest sense of the words, the ‘* despised 
and rejected of men.’’ He had *‘ come to his own, 
and his own received him not.’’ But one man 
was found who was “* faithful among the faithless,”’ 
and who stood prepared to die for Him who had 
freely shed his blood for himself. 


That Saviour was, at the moment, in) 


of Christ and do honor to Him. In the first 
instance, it was indeed “by night,’’ fearfully, 
tremblingly, and in the spirit of a coward—but, 
yet, he sought the Saviour. The same spirit dis- 
coveted itself when he more boldly resisted his 
brother Pharisees in defence of Christ. And his 
last act at the crucifixion of Christ was of the same 
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character. And I believe that, even where a 
thousand other qualities are wanting, the strong 
love of a Saviour will, in the end, under the power 
of the Holy Spirit, gradually correct the evil, im- 
plant the good, and assist to convert the heart from 
the error of its way, and make it strong to serve 
God and to benefit his creatures. It is the short 
history which St. Paul gives us of his own superi- 
ority, and that of his brother disciples, to ordinar 

men—*‘ The love of Christ constraineth us.” It 
is St. John’s solution of the same fact—‘* We love 
Him because He first loved us.’’ And, in the 
great day, the man whose record will stand the 
highest in ‘* the Lamb’s book of life,’’ will be his 
who shall be able, with the strongest and most 
undoubting confidence, to reply to the question 
‘*Lovest thou Me?’ ‘* Lord, Thou knowest all 
things, ‘Thou knowest that I love thee.”” So may 
every one of your readers be found. We have 
** lived long enough,’ as Hooker says, whether we 
are young or old, ** to see that this life is made up 
of perturbations.”” What an unspeakable mercy 
to have a rock to cling to, ‘‘ which cannot be 
shaken !”” 





From the Spectator. 
TAYLOR’S WESLEY AND METHODISM.* 


Tus volume might be considered in some sort as 
a pendent to Loyola and Jesuitism; since the 
revival of a more earnest religious spirit and the 
formation of a new religious body were equally the 
characteristics of Wesley and of Loyola. It does 
not appear that the author had any direct purpose of 
this kind in view, although both books might have 
originated in that great cyclical work on the his- 
tory of enthusiasm or religious error, which he 
contemplated in his prime of manhood, but the in- 
tention of whose completion he subsequently 
dropped. 

As the author frequently applies his critical 
remarks on Methodism to the past and present state 

‘or probable future of religion in England, portions 
of the book have a more immediate bearing than 
anything connected with the origin of the Jesuits ; 
but as a literary work, Wesley and Methodism is 
inferior to its predecessor. ‘This does not arise 
from any inferiority of subject. The lives and 
careers of Whitefield, of John Wesley, and of his 
more remarkable followers, were as extraordinary 
for inward struggles and external adventure as 
anything among the founders of Jesuitism. If 
their enthusiasm was not better regulated, it was 
occupied on better and more rational subjects; if 
their privations were not so great, they were not 
self-imposed, but encountered in the fulfilment of a 
duty, and they were devoid of the physically filthy 
character which distinguishes the humility of so 
many Romish saints. The previous lives, the in- 
ward wrestlings with the flesh and the devil in the 
course of their conversion, the subsequent exertions 
of many of the early Methodists, with the galling 
persecutions they underwent, would furnish themes 
quite as striking as anything in the lives of Loyola 
and his friends. 

These more stirring features of his subject the 
author has eschewed, and to such an extent that 
the reader unacquainted with the biography of the 
persons will not always thoroughly understand the 
text. Exposition, running into disquisition, is the 


* Wesley and Methodism. By isaac Taylor. 


Reprint- 
ed by Harper & Brothers. 
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character of the book ; and the anecdotes or other 
personal matter introduced are subservient to the 
argument of the writer. To explain the true philos- 
ophy of Methodism, the religious effects it pro- 
duced, and the secret of its success, the causes why 
Wesleyan Methodism did not actually supersede 
the English Church, and why, having answered 
the purpose designed by Providence, there is a 
prospect of its decadence, are the objects the author 
proposes to himself. In some of these topics it is 
impossible to avoid handling the personal traits of 
the human agents, recurring to events in their 
career, and touching upon the manners of the 
times ; but this is done allusively, and in subordi- 
nation to the argument. Neither is this argument 
altogether so close and interesting as it might be. 
The purpose is sometimes remote, the manner too 
sermonizing. The work exhibits a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the lives and writings of the 
founders of Methodism, and a living knowledge of 
some of them as they approached the termination 
of their career. A judgment nicely critical is ex- 
ercised upon both, in which charity never dulls the 
acumen, but ever restrains it from passing into bit- 
terness. Much thought, moreover, is displayed 
upon the real causes of the success of the Metho- 
dists, and a good deal of original opinion in the 
survey of the religious world; which Mr. Taylor’s 
task permits, if it does not require. ‘Taken as a 
whole, however, the book is not so attractive as 
some of the author’s previous writings. 

The theory of Mr. Taylor on the subject of 
Wesleyan Methodism is worth considering. 
Whether he will get Wesleyans, or any other 
class of religionists, to think with him, is another 
question. Mr. Taylor’s idea is, that Christianity 
must be founded on Scripture alone; in which 
vpinion all Protestants at least wil] join; but then, 
he seems to think that no existing church or sect 
embodies Apostolical Christianity, though it is 
matter of inference that the evangelical portion of 
the Church of England would come very near to it. 
Completely to embody the scriptural idea, the in- 
dividual must be addressed, and, in technical lan- 
guage, regenerated ; but he must also be cared for 
and considered relatively—socially. In addressing 
the individual on his spiritual state—his own rela- 
tion to God—the Methodists were mest successful, 
Whitefield perhaps more so than Wesley. They 
did not establish a church which should regard the 
religious career of the aggregation of individuals ; 
the Wesleyan body, in spite of its numbers and 
organization, not being that scriptural society, 
chiefly, it would seem, from the non-representation 
of the laity. How far this affirmation is correct 
the Wesleyans themselves must settle. A passage 
in which the leading principles of the author are 
put forth is remarkable for the reach and depth of 
its philosophy. The religious battle of the present 
day really turns upon the difference between the 
‘* church”’ and the ‘* individual.” 


This is a rudiment of that church idea which we 
assume to be as undoubtedly apostolic in its origin as 
the other just named. Now the various, or, as one 
might say, the multifarious forms under which the 
Christian system in the lapse of ages has put itself 
forward, might conveniently be classified on this very 
ground ; that is to say, as having either given expres- 
sions, chiefly, if not exclusively, to that in the Gospel 
which concentrates the religious affections upon the 
individual relationship between God and the soul ; or 
to that which diffuses the religious feelings and renders 
them less immediate. Ina classification such as this, 
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Methodism would take its place along with instances 
of the former class. Yet an objection starts up 
against such a deeision ; for it may be said, ‘* Has 
not Methodism shown itself to be eminently a social 
goheme?’’ We grant that it has ; yet it is social only 
so far as the individual convert is individually con- 
sidered ; of the apostolic church idea it has seemed to 
be little conscious, or too unmindful. It was on this 
ground that Wesley innovated the most, where least 
he is thought of as an innovator. 

If the distinction we have now to insist upon be of 
a kind that is less obvious than some, it is far from 
being of inferior moment ; and in truth, at this time, 
it is precisely that distinction which most urgently 
needs to be well understood and attentively regarded. 
If we imagine each of these modes of Christian piety 
to be carried to its. extreme point, and even to be a 
little exaggerated, then we shall have before us two 
broadly-marked religious styles, as well of feeling as 
of behavior, and between which the reconciling prin- 
ciple has not hitherto been discovered, or not applied. 
That it will be discovered and applied too, and that 
thus an entire Christianity shall at length exhibit 
itself, we hold to be certain. 

Taken, therefore, somewhat in its extreme form, 
for the sake of obtaining a more decisive contrast, the 
church idea of Christianity, beyond which the Church 
of Rome knows of nothing, and to which the Church 
of England has given more prominence than has been 
allowed it by any other of the Protestant communions, 
and more prominence than to the opposite or counter- 
active idea, upon which Methodism wholly rests ; 
this church idea lays its hold of all that are born 
within its circle, and it seals them as the property of 


the church, and treats them as passive’ subjects (not | 


individually, indeed, but seriatim rather) in its own 
appointed manner, as they arrive at each epoch of | 








SOME VIEWS RESPECTING THE SOURCE OF LIGHT. 


Christianity within the church, and a Christianity out 
of it, whether Methodistic or Dissenting. Those 
phrases and those usages have hitherto served as the 
means of conserving among us that other Christian 
element which the church does not recognize so dis- 
tinctly as it might, and to which, in the last century, 
Methodism gave so broad an expansion. 


The exposition of Mr. Taylor's idea as respects 
the future, indicated in the closing sentence of the 
second paragraph of this extract, is reserved for 
another work. In a supplemental section, called 
‘* Methodism of the Time Coming,” he partly 
enters upon the subject now. There is in this 
section probably more expansion of argument, till 
the drift of the reasoner is lost in a cloud of words, 
than in any other part of the book. The leading 
idea is this. Romanism on one side and Pantheism 
on the other will be a means of bringing about 
Apostolical Christianity, by respectively carrying 
off the weak, the sensuous-minded, and the silly or 
scientific, and the sceptical. 





From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


Some Views respecting the eg v Light, §c. By 
.R. AS. 


James Nasmytu, Esq., 


ImpressED with the conviction wn the progress of 
science has often been most importantly advanced by 
the setting forth of hypothetical views as to the nature 
of those causes which result in great phenomena, I 
am, for these reasons, induced to hazard and venture 
forth with some views on the subject of the nature of 
| the solar light, more especially in reference to the 
well known “put most remarkable phenomena occur- 


their mortal journey, from the womb to the.grave ; it | ring in the case of stars of variable and transitory 
duly engages for their safety and welfare, certain con- | | brightness, as also in reference to those wonderful re- 
ditions being complied with ; and it sends them for-| sults of geological research, namely, the unquestion- 


ward, authoritatively countersigned, or endorsed, not 
merely into the unseen world, but beyond its entrance. 

Now, it must not be denied, that within the limits 
of even a system such as this, the religious affections 
may find room for exercise, and may become intense, 
profound, and ecstatic. Nevertheless, it is manifest, 
that so long as this church idea is ‘held entire, or 
where it is open to no disturbance from the contiguity 
of more animated religious systems, there must belong 
to it a reserve, a distance, and a sense of remoteness 
from the object of worship. Piety, under this form, 
is mediate always, more than immediate ; and where- 
as the individual adult worshipper has reached, as a 
matter of course, and as if according to an invariable 
rule of official promotion, his actual place in the 
marshalled host that is moving forwards with a steady 
tread toward the world eternal, he is not likely to en- 
tertain the thought of his own individuality ; nor has 
he been encouraged to cherish the animating belief 
that he individually is the object of the Divine com- 
placency in a peculiar sense. 

How unlike this, on every side, whether of feeling, 
or of behavior, or ‘of customary phraseology, is that 
idea of Christianity which, in connexion with our im- 
mediate purpose, we must call the Methodistic ! Nor 
is the force of the contrast abated in any sensible 
degree when we select our Methodistic samples from 
out of the very bosom of the church ; nay, when we 
not only find our instances within its pale, but leave 
them there. Methodism may indeed flourish within 
thé church ; but it will not be of it in a thoroughly 
homogeneous sense ; or it will not do so until that 
harmonizing principle has come into operation, which 
shall give play to the two counteractive but not in- 
compatible rudiments of Christianity itself. Until 
then, even if every phrase and every rubrical usage 
that hitherto has stood in the way of unanimity and 
conformity were removed, there must still exist a 








able evidence of the existence of an arctic or glacial 
climate in regions where such cannot now naturally 
exist ; thus givmg evidence of the existence of a 
condition of climate, for the explanation of which we 
look in vain to any at present known cause. 

I must plead the fact of the existence of such won- 
derful phenomena as those alluded to, as my apology 
for thus attempting to come forth with what, although 
they may appear crude, theoretical notions, yet may, 
as tending to direct increased attention to important 
phenomena, so lead in due time to the development 
of truth, and extend the present bounds of our knowl- 
edge to those mighty laws which are so mysteriously ° 
indicated by the existence of the phenomena in ques- 
tion, and with the evidences of which we are yet 
surrounded. 

A course of observations on the solar spots and on 
the remarkable features which from time to time 
appear on the sun’s surface, which I have examined 
with considerable assiduity for several years, had in 
the first place led me to entertain the following con- 
clusion, namely, that whatever be the nature of solar 
light, its main source appears to result from an action 
induced on the exterior surface of the solar sphere— 
a conclusion in which I doubt not all who have atten- 
tively pursued observations on the structure of the 
sun’s surface will agree. 

Impressed with the correctness of this conclusion, 
I was led to consider whether we might not reasonably 
consider the true source of the latent element of light 
to reside, not in the solar orb, but in space itself ; 
and that the grand function and duty of the sun was 
to act as an agent for the bringing forth into vivid 
existence its due portion of the illuminating or lucif- 
erous element, which element I suppose to be diffused 
throughout the boundless regions of space, and which, 
in that case, must be perfectly exhaustless. 

Assuming, therefore, that the sun’s light is the 
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result of some peculiar action by which it brings 
forth into visible existence the element of light, which 
I conceive to be latent in, and diffused throughout, 
space, we have but to imagine the existence of a very 
probable condition, namely, the unequal diffusion of 
this light-yielding element, to catch a glimpse of a 
reason why our sun may, in common with his solar 
brotherhood, in some portions of his vast stellar orbit, 
have passed, and may yet have to pass, through 
regions of space in which the light-yielding element 
may either abound or be deficient, and so cause him 
to beam forth with increased splendor, or fade in 
brilliancy, just in proportion to the richness or pov- 
erty of this supposed light-yielding element, as may 
occur in those regions of space through which our 
sun, in common with every stellar orb, has passed, is 
now passing, or is destined to pass, in following up 
their mighty orbits. 

Once admit that this light-yielding element resides 
in space, and that it is not equally diffused, we may 
then catch a glimpse of the cause of the variable and 
transitory brightness of stars, and more especially of 
those which have been known to beam forth with such 
extraordinary splendor, and have again so mysteri- 
ously faded away ; many instances of which abound 
in historical record. 

Finally, in reference to such a state of change 
having come over our sun, as indicated by the exist- 
ence of a glacial period, as is now placed beyond doubt 
by geological research, it appears to me no very wild 
stretch of analogy to suppose, that in such former 
periods of the earth’s history, our sun may have 
passed through portions of his stellar orbit in which 
the light-yielding element was deficient, and in which 
case his brilliancy would have suffered the while, and 
an arctic climate in consequence spread from the poles 
towards the equator, and leave the record of such a 
condition in glacial handwriting on the everlasting 
walls of our mountain ravines, of which there is such 
abundant and unquestionable evidence. As before 
said, it is the existence of such facts as we have in 
stars of transitory brightness, and the above-named 
evidence of an arctic climate existing in what are now 
genial climates, that renders some adequate cause to 
be looked for. I have accordingly hazarded the pre- 
ceding remarks as suggestive of a cause, in the hope 
that the subject may receive that attention which its 
deep interest entitles it to obtain. 

This view of the source of light, as respects the 
existence of the luciferous element throughout space, 
accords with the Mosaic account of creation, in so far 
as that light is described as having been created in 
the first instance before the sun was called forth. 





Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
Phillips and Sampson. 


Boston : 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Freeman Clarke, 
and William H. Channing are the authors of these 
volumes, long promised, and now presented, in the 
usual workmanlike style of their publishers. 

Of their subject, we scarcely know what to say. 
We never saw Margaret Fuller, but from such of her 
writings as came under our notice, we supposed her 
a merely literary woman—smart, dogmatic, arrogant, 
and overladen with book-knowledge—a woman of 
mark who would have made a clever second or third 
rate man. And such, or nearly such, we find, was 
the opinion of most of those who did see her and know 
her, but not intimately. 

But to her friends she appears to have been an 
angel of light. Her biographers were among her 
dearest companions, and all three, without conceal- 
ing one jot of her eccentricities or extravagances, 
write as of a miracle of a woman—large-brained and 
larger souled, overflowing with masculine strength 
and feminine delicacy. 
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Indeed, we never saw production in which there 
was less tawdriness or fulsomeness of praise, and 
more of genuine outpouring of a pervading belief, in 
the minds and hearts of the writers, as to the exceed- 
ing nobleness and grandeur of their subject. And 
the facts recorded, the thoughts set forth in the let. 
ters and daily life of Margaret Fuller, attest that her 
biographers have not outstripped the truth, in their 
earnest and eloquent tribute. 

In these volumes, we have the pleasure of discover- 
ing that Miss Fuller’s literary ability was among the 
least of her merits. Her generosity, devotedness, 
love of truth, and practice of toleration, and her con- 
stant goodness of heart, in all the relations of real 
life, were her most charming characteristics, and 
were enough to outweigh ten times all the eccentric- 
ity, nonsense, and dogmatism that :formed the out- 
works of her soul, and that at times came near trans- 
forming a true woman into a mere blue-stocking. 

For a woman, and we say it with respect, Margaret 
Fuller wrote ably, and often most wisely. But we 
believe the present volumes will do more to preserve 
her name, and to make it sacred in public esteem, 
than all she ever wrote, within or without the Dial. 
To own the truth, and accepting the painting of her 
biographers, we were ashamed to think we had really 
known 50 little of so grand a heart. The moral of the 
volume is, to us, the unimportance of merely literary 
things, when brought into comparison with the triale, 
temptations, and sufferings of life. The value of 
literary ability has always been grossly exaggerated 
by its professors, and even by the world ; but these 
two volumes bring the truth nearer home than most 
books of the kind. For, as before hinted, Margaret 
Fuller, as a writer, was not very much, after all. 
Her productions, however clever, were not extraordi- 
nary when measured with those of many a masculine 
mind. But as the centre of a home circle, and for 
her many striking qualities both of the head and the 
heart, in all times and circumstances, she was an 
extraordinary character, and the literary presence of 
the greatest may pale its ineffectual fire before the 
clear effulgence of her common and inner life. Her 
Learning, Reading, Transcendentalism, and Woman’s 
Rights, were but the husks of a most sweet and fra- 
grant soul-kernel. 

As may be supposed, the volumes under notice are 
remarkably interesting. ‘The reader gets a clear, 
and, as he must think, a true idea of what Margaret 
Fuller was, in her strength and weakness ; and as he 
pictures that last sad scene on the deck of the Eliz- 
abeth, and finally sees that ‘‘ one, black wave’’ bears 
Margaret to eternity, he feels he has lost a friend, has 
seen a friend drowned, unnecessarily and wickedly, 
within sight of land, by the stone hearts of wreckers, 
the unpardonable indolence of officials. Poor little 
Angelino !—Boston Post. 





THE DESCRIPTION OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


His stature was not very tall, 
Lean he was, and his legs were small, 
Hosed within a stock of red ; 
A buttoned bonnet on his head, 
Fromm under which did hang, I weene, 
Silver hair both bright and sheene. 
His band was white, trimmed round, 
His countenance bright and merry found ; 
A sleeveless jacket, large and wide, 
With many plaights and skirtles dyed, 
Of water chamlet did he wear ; 
A whittle by his belt he bare ; 
His shoes were carved broad before ; 
His inkhorn at his side he bore ; 
And in his hand he bore a booke ; 
Thus did the antient poet looke. 
Joun Murray of Sacombe. 
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OLYMPIA 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
OLYMPIA MORATA. 


Vie d’ Olympia Morata; Episode de la Renaissance 
et dela Reforme en Italie. Par Jutes Bonner. 
Paris: Ducloux. London: Rolandi. 8vo. 1851. 


Wehave reason to think that the image of Olympia 
Morata, as formed in the minds of English readers 
in general,* is indistinct enough to render a notice 
of M. Jules Bonnet’s recent work by no means 
undesirable. The particulars he has been enabled 
to collect, and the manner in which he has worked 
them up, with a praiseworthy anxiety to be accu- 
rate, even when most eulogistical, attach a value 
to the pamphlet in itself, though but a fragment of 
a more considerable work. They have, moreover, 
really increased our respect and regard for her who 
is the subject of them. We find her not exactly 
what we had pictured to ourselves; the tradition 
of her professorship at Heidelberg passes into the 
region of the apocryphal, but the heroic consistent 
lover and follower of truth and conscience, the 
indefatigable wife toiling to make her husband’s 
home happy and economize his scanty means—the 
benevolent helper, out of her own poverty, of those 
who were sick and suffering—the bold appealer to 
high and mighty ones in favor of the oppressed, 
comes before us with a far deeper power of exciting 
interest. 

Altogether it is a pleasant thing to grow familiar 
with the memory of one so good and so true. Not 
long ago we stood by her grave at Heidelberg, and 
traced the characters which tell of her renown, and 
of her early end; and which also name, but only 
name, the husband and young brother who shared 
the trying lot of her last five years, and followed 
her in a few weeks to the tomb. The fabric is by 
no means picturesque ; but in that church it seems 
pretty certain she worshipped—with what sincerity 
her letters and other memorials may show. Her 
brief life ended, few indeed would the traces of 
that life have been but for the affection of her mas- 
ters in all human learning, and of her pupils in that 
which is divine. This, in the short sketch we 
shall give, will be apparent. 

Olympia Morata, daughter of Fulvio Peregrino 
Morato, was born in Ferrara some time in the year 
1526. Her father was a most accomplished schol- 
ar; her mother a woman unknown to fame, and 
subjected to severe bodily and mental affliction, but | 
loving, pious, and devoted to her husband and 
children. 

The occupations of the father being wholly of a 
scholarly kind, (for he seems to have been alwaysa 
professor or teacher of the learned languages,) and 
there being no son—or not for many years after— 





to be his home representative, it naturally followed 
that a girl of precocious quickness came into more 
than the boy’s ordinary allowance of careful instruc- 
tion. ‘There is nothing very tangible which can be 
specified respecting the young lady’s earliest doings, 
but it is clear that she was looked upon by the 
friends of her father in the light of an extraordinary | 
child. To us the little that is left as proof of her, 
wonderful powers, would, we confess, were such | 
now exhibited to us as the productions of a child of | 
the year 1852, excite a good deal of apprehension | 


* We of course except those who are acquainted with | 
Mrs. Southey’s beautiful book, “‘ Olympia Morata and her 





MORATA. 


of pedantry, and fail entirely to satisfy us of the 
originality of the little authoress ; still less would 
it make us anticipate a feeling, susceptible heart. 
The wisdom of aged men, the language and ideas 
of heathen sages, sound but sadly from the lips of a 
girl of twelve years old, and a chill creeps over us 
asweread. But, in reality, this is but the outer view 
of the matter so far as Olympia is concerned, for 
we cannot easily over-estimate the indirect influ- 
ences to which she was subjected, in her constant 
familiar intercourse with some men of rare good- 
ness, as well as scholarship. It is quite plain that 
the teachers of this young girl were very genial 
and affectionate ; that they early loved her as one 
of singular gentleness, modesty, and docility. 
With all the defects and absurdities of the pedantic 
system of education adopted in her own case, and 
that of several other young ladies of the court of 
Ferrara, thus much at least must be said, that it 
accustomed these women to the best kind of society 
to be found at that period. Their childhood, so far 
as childish pleasures were concerned, seems to have 
been a blank: but it was raising up for them some 
strong and noble friendships for after life. The 
relations of master and scholar were in those times 
peculiarly dear; and all that was afterwards before 
them, their struggles to gain liberty of thought, the 
calm endurance, the discipline of patience and suffer- 
ing for conscience’ sake, came associated with their 
most distinguished early remembrances. 

A home circle was not however from an early 
period among the advantages of Olympia’s child- 
hood. She was sent for by the Duchess Renée, 
when little more than twelve years of age, to be the 
companion of her own daughter Anne d’Este ; the 
latter was five years younger than Olympia, but 
seems to have been goaded on to keep pace with 
her in an extraordinary manner in her studies. 
We hear of her reciting passages from Cicero and 
Demosthenes, and translating Esop’s fables, when 
she could scarcely have reached her eighth or ninth 
year. Olympia, meanwhile, rejoicingly pursued 
her own vocation, as she and her masters had de- 
cided scholarship to be, and gloried in being set free 
from housewifely toils. She read Pindar and 
wrote Pindarics. Great things are told of her 
powers of ready improvisation, and of her critical 
acumen ; and some of her friends have added to the 
catalogue of her acquirementsa knowledge of modern 
tongues which certainly did not exist to the extent 
they have stated, for she herself, in one of her 
letters, entirely disclaims German. 

We have not the smallest doubt, however, that, 
making every abatement on the score of that fond 
partiality which the master is so apt to bear to the 
pupil, her powers and attaininents were very great. 
But now the harder trials of her life were in prep- 
aration. Her father, some of whose most cherished 
friends were by this time strongly imbued with the 
reforming spirit, was himself beginning to entertain 
similar views. Unpopular enough they were at 
Ferrara, for though the Duchess Renée was secretly 
the friend of Calvin, of Beza, and of Clement 
Marot, it was far otherwise with her husband. 
Ife seems uniformly to have beheld all the avowed 
refurmers with aversion; and the duchess under- 
went much private persecution, while those in her 
court supposed to be of herctical opinions had little 
to hope for in their future. 

Moreover, Pope Paul the Third, in visiting Fer- 
rara, had intimated pretty strongly his own ideas 


Times,” published in 1834 ; but how few are they! Why | as to the course to be adopted, and, in no long time 


has such an interesting volume never been reprinted ? 


| thereafter, the establishment of a tribunal of the 
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Inquisition was announced.* Perhaps a prudent 
caution induced Peregrino Morato to withdraw 
from courtly notice, and be as little heard of as 
possible. Be the motive what it might, he did re- 
tire, and somewhere in 1546 his daughter was sent 
for to see him breath his last. She afterwards 
returned to the court, but not to her former favor. 
By degrees, there is no doubt that the influence of 
some of her old masters, particularly of the two 
brothers Sinapi, led her too into the obnoxious path. 
She saw more than one of those she most honored 
thrown into prison, persecuted and banished, and 
ready to bear every mark of ducal displeasure, 
rather than disavow their honest thoughts; and 
thus, probably, first came to herself, a grand 
awakening from the worldliness and intellectuality 
of her former life. Before this it seems to have 
been rather a distaste for Catholicism than any 
determined acceptance of the faith of her reforming 
friends. This, we know, was the general charac- 
ter of those who thought freely in the polite courts 
of Italy. They loved to speculate and were impa- 
tient of restraint, but a positive rebellion was but 
rarely thought of. In Olympia Morata, and in 
some few others, another result took place; and, 
while history does not furnish us with all the par- 
ticulars we could wish for respecting these individ- 
ual cases, we have quite enough to enable us to 
decide on every really important point touching the 
conduct they pursued. 

Of our own heroine at all events we have ample 
record, and scarcely anything in biography is more 
remarkable than the coming out of her freed spirit 
from its scholastic shell. No doubt some of her 
mental tendencies remained ; we find a considerable 
inclination to indulge in controversial metaphysics, 
and, had unbroken prosperity been her Jot, perhaps 
the old pedantry would have been brought into the 
new principles; but the practical life of stern 
reality which was before her afforded no time for 
mere speculation, and it is pleasant to see how one 
by one she drops what was unmeaning and over- 
estimated in the former part of her career, to be in- 
vested with the charm of an earnest, practical, 
governing purpose. Hence tvo the large growth 
of benevolence, of which there is little trace before ; 
but now her heart expands, and she pours out with 
ease and fervor the full stream of her affectionate 
sympathy for friends and fellow-inquirers and suf- 
ferers. 

We have said that the death of her father appears 
to have been the signal for the withdrawal of the 
remains of court favor. About the same time Anna 
d’Este, her companion and friend, married Francis 
Duke of Guise, and as the younger sisters, Leonora 
and Lucretia, were never associated with her in 
the same manner, her term of service had naturally 
expired, and she henceforth lived at home with her 


* During this visit of his Tolincss to Ferrara, April, 1543, 
the children of the duke performed a comedy of Terence 
for his amusement. It is scarecly possible to read the 
names of the young actors without a glance at their future 
fate. Anne, afterwards Duchess of Guise ; Leonora, the 
too well known object of Tasso’s love ; Alfonso, the future 
duke, his persecutor Lucretia, Duchess d’Urbino. Tasso 
was not yet born ; but, pass twenty-four years, and we 
find other theatrical amusements at the same court, and 
there are Leonora and Lueretia and the duke spectators, 
and there is the yeuthful Tasso admiring Pastor Fido, and 
conceiving the idea of his Aminto. Stiff, uninteresting 
compositions, though full of beauties ! those beauties soon 
to be taken up and transplanted to another land, where, 
beneath less propitious skics, they were to lead on to the 
glorious development of our English drama. 
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sickly mother, two sisters, and a brother, till the 
period of her marriage, about two years afterwards. 

Kind friends still remained to her, even at the 
court—the Lady Lavinia de Rovere, of the House 
of Urbino, in particular—and several others; but 
from the duchess she received not merely no kind- 
ness, but positive neglect, if not injustice and inju- 
ty. It seems to us clear that her own conduct, with 
regard to some among the reformers, made her ob- 
noxious to the duke, and that he was willing 
enough to asperse those who put his dukedom in 
jeopardy—since unquestionably the Court of Fer- 
rara had, for a long time, been looked on by the 
Romish see as an asylum for heretics. Poverty, 
then, and a struggle both with pecuniary troubles 
and with evil report, were from this time the lot of 
the whole household of Morato. 

A new lot and a new land were now placed before 
Olympia. - She commenced the first out of five 
years of married life Jate in the year 1549, at the 
age of twenty-three. 

Her husband, André Grunthler, a German physi- 
cian, of well-attested ability and character, who 
had come to Ferrara for the completion of his edu- 
cation, was a zealous religious reformer, and by 
that common link was connected with all those 
friends of Olympia, both new and old, from whom 
she had, of late, derived her greatest pleasure and 
comfort. 

Her marriage with this young man rendered a 
separation from part of her family necessary, but 
she took with her to her new home her young 
brother Emilio, then only eight years old; and 
when Grunthler, who had left her for a time to 
seek some permanent employment in Germany, re- 
turned, they abandoned Ferrara forever. 

In the Appendix to M. Jules Bonnet’s Memoir, 
are translations of some of Olympia’s letters to her 
friends, which we incline to think the most valuable 
part of the book. Those to her husband, during 
the absence alluded to, prove her devoted affection ; 
and the rest, though in a great measure taken up 
with pious counsels, and attempts to procure relief 
for the suffering reformers,* give incidentally very 


* We have in view, particularly, her letter from Heidel- 
berg to Anna d’Este, Duchess of Guise, whom she thus 
addresses :—‘ I do not hesitate to intrust this letter to 
,in the hope that you will read it with kindness, as 
coming from her who was from your early years the com- 
panion of your studies. You know, indeed, in what pleas- 
ant familiarity (though still you were ever my mistress 
and sovereign) we lived together for many ycars, united 
by common labors and tastes, the remembrance of which 
ought to strengthen our friendship ; as for ntc, God knows 
how gladly, even at this distance, I would serve you in 
any way, whether by word or decd. * * * It is not that 
I regret the life of courts, for such I have declined volun- 
tarily here, (in Heidelberg, ) but I desire nothing so fervently 
as to know that you too are earnest in the study of the 
sacred Scriptures, which alone can put you in communion 
with God and support you in the trials of life. Since the 
day in which, withdrawn by the merciful dispensation of 
Providence from idolatrous Italy, I accompanicd my hus- 
band into Germany, you know not the change which has 
taken place in me. The reading my Bible, which used to 
be wearisome, is become my joy, my study, my employ- 
ment ; oh! dear princess, that it may be so with you! 
* * * Can you be ignorant of the innocence of those men 
who even now, every day, are condemned to perish in the 
flames for the Gospel’s sake ? surely it is your duty to in- 
tercede for them. * * * If you are dumb, and let them 
suffer and die without lifting up your voice, you will be an 
accomplice of the persecutors,” &c. 

This and other appeals were not made in vain. When, 
in the midst of religious war, one voice spoke in France of 
justice and mercy, it was that of Anna d’Este. 
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touching pictures of her own and her husband’s 
difficulties of position—now and then also of their 
pleasures. They found rest, sympathy, and efficient 
aid at Augsburg ; but the determining cause of their 
settlement at Schweinfurt, the birthplace of Grun- 
thler, was the want in that place of a physician for 
the garrison, and a consequent call from its council 
upon him to fill the vacancy. It was by no means 
a position desired by or agreeable to either of them, 
but they took it without hesitation. 

Yet it could not have been without much pain 
that they felt obliged to refuse the offer of a far 
better and pleasanter appointment in Lintz, Upper 
Austria. ‘* Our decided resolution,” writes Olym- 

ia, commissioned by her husband to answer the 
etter, ‘* is to remain faithful to the form of religion 
we have embraced ;’’ and this resolution not being 
compatible with acceptance of the profiered pro- | 
fessorship, it was at once rejected. 

The residence at Schweinfurt gave time for much | 
interesting correspondence. Fourteen months 
elapsed before any news came from ‘those left at 





Ferrara ; but, when it did arrive, it was troubled 
and distressing in all except the account it gave of | 
the faith, proved even to death, of some of the ob- | 
noxious reformers. It also wholly settled the 
question of Olympia’s exile for life ; and from this 
time she says, ‘I would rather seek a refuge in 
the furthest bounds of the universe than return to 
a country where so much is to be endured.”? Yet 
she longs to be placed nearer to her former home— 
somewhere ‘* where I could write oftener to my | 
mother and sisters, whose image is always before | 
me, by night and by day.”’ 

In her quiet hours she now and then wrote and 
translated. She turned some of the psalms into 
Greek ; and she and her husband diligently read 
the Scriptures, and cultivated intimacy with some 
of the pious adherents to the Eglise Evangelique | 
of Schweinfurt. More than two years passed 
thus. There was at least peace in their home, 
whatever might be the threatening state of Ger- 
many; until, most unhappily for Schweinfurt, one 
ambitions man, Albert of Brandenburg, chose to | 
locate himself within its walls, and carry on an| 
exterminating war all around ;—the more unjusti- | 
fiably, as, by the treaty of Passau an universal | 
quietude ought to have been observed by all parties. | 
Of course such outrages could not be allowed. | 
The Elector Maurice and other dignitaries threw | 
themselves upon the town which Albert had made | 
his head-quarters, They besieged it closely for} 
fourteen months, at the conclusion of which period | 





the place was taken, and all the inhabitants sub- | 
jected to ill-usage, death, or banishment. Few | 


suffered more, short of the preservation of life, than | 
Grunthler, his wife, and her brother. They lost 
every article of property, and were turned into the 
open country in an inclement season, with insuffi- 
cient clothing, and without food. In the letter in 
which Olympia details these calamities, she says :— 


By the mercy of God we escaped from the fire, but 
twice my husband fell into the enenty’s hands. 
Judge of my despair. If ever prayer was ardently 

roffered, mine was so then. * * * Could you but 

ave seen the pitiable state to which I was reduced ! 
In tatters, my hair dishevelled, without shoes, and 
obliged even to run in this state along the shores of 
the river, on the hard sand and gravel. When I 
think that in this state T actually walked ten miles 
that night, I am astonished, having been very ill only 
the day before; but the Lord has had pity on us ; 





by a kind stranger hand he has sent us money, and 
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led us to a noble family, who have clothed and re- 
ceived us honorably ; and now we are in the city of 
Heidelberg, where my husband has been named Pro- 
fessor of Medicine. 


The family alluded to, that of the Counts of 
Erpach, were connected by marriage with Fred- 
erick the Second, Elector Palatin, and it was 
through their interest that the professorship of 
medicine was obtained for Grunthler; but here it 
may be observed, that neither in this place nor 
anywhere else in the letters of Olympia, is there 
the slightest mention of any such honor as that of 
election to a professorial chair (which, though not 
unprecedented, would have been sufficiently re- 
markable to occasion surely some notice from her 
pen) being awarded to herself. It is also notable 
that ina long and touching letter from her husband, 
detailing the circumstances of her death, and 
passing in review her character and attainments, 
there is no mention of this circumstance ; neither 
is it recorded on her tomb. This negative evi- 
dence scems to us to tell strongly against the vague 


' tradition alluded to; but it is extremely probable 


that some rumor of intentions, unfulfilled in conse- 


| quence of the rapid decline of her health, may have 


gone abroad. 
We have in her own letters details of far other 
avocations. 


My husband (says she) prepares his public leo- 
tures, and as for me, I spend my time in getting 
together such articles of furniture as cannot be dis- 
pensed with. My weak health, (she adds,) obliges 
me to keep a servant, the only female one I can find ; 
but she wants a gold florin per month, still requiring 
to work on her own account. I have submitted, from 
pure necessity, but all the riches of the satraps would 
not allow me to submit to such an imposition. Do 
help me to another servant, old or young ; I would 
pay her five florins a year, &c.* 


Their poverty was indeed such as to render 
every kind of economy necessary. 

Thus, when pressed to receive the daughter of 
her old friend and master, Sinapi, for the purpose 
of giving her the advantages of education and ex- 
ample, she says, “I will willingly bid her wel- 
come here, if she prefers our humble fnterior to 
that of a court, but she rust bring her bed with 
her, for furniture is very dear, and we can afford 
but litile.”’ 

One could hardly look, under such circumstan- 
ces, for active help to others, though more in need 
than themselves; yet it certainly was given. The 
poor outcasts of Schweinfurt, the sick who had 
been visited in the hospitals there, were not for- 
gotten; and the dispenser of her alms writes, 
‘*The sum you have sent me shall be sacredlty 
devoted to the object of your wishes,’’ though 
‘*the women you visited have disappeared, no one 
knows where.’’ The end, however, both of her 
own sufferings, and of the power to alleviate those 
of others, was drawing nigh. At no time was 
Olympia Morata endowed with robust health, and 
the severe trials of the past year had left her, not 
weakened merely, but the victim of pulmonary 
disease. The cold climate of Germany rapidly 
increased her complaints, while anxiety for her 
husband, who was constantly attending patients 
under the plague then raging in Heidelberg, doubt- 
less hastened her end. In this state she wrote her 
last letter to her old friend, Celio Curione. 


* Bonnet, 139, 140. 
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May God preserve you long for the good of your 
church ! but as for me, dear Celio, I ought to inform 
you that there is no hope of my life being prolonged. 
Medicine can do nothing for me. Most probably 
this is the last letter you will receive from me. My 
flesh and strength are gone. Day and night the 
cough threatens me with suffocation, and my pains 
take from me all sleep. Nothing then remains but to 
render up my soul. But to my last breath I shall 
remember all whom I have loved. Let not the news 
of my death grieve you ; I know who gives me the 
victory, and I desire to depart and be with Jesus. 


She lived but a few days longer. Her husband, 
watching over her bed, saw her smile, and asked 
the reason. *‘ I see nothing before me but the purest 
and brightest light,’’ she replied. ‘*Soon,”’ he 
observed, ‘‘ you will dwell in that light.’’ She 
smiled again, and whispered, ‘‘ Happy, entirely 
happy !’’ and in a few more hours she passed from 
quiet sleep to death, on the morning of the 7th of 
November, 1555, a little before the completion of 
her twenty-ninth year. 

Her husband, who poured forth his sorrow ina 
letter to their common friend, Celio Curione, in- 
closing that Jast farewell from her own pen which 
we have above cited, did not long survive her. In 
two months after her decease he fell a victim to 
the plague, whose horrors he had braved with a 
daring which seemed to be almost that of despair, 
and, in a few days more, the young brother Emilio 
followed him in his fate. They were all three 
interred in one tomb in the church of St. Peter’s, 
and above it was placed, by the hand and at the 
expense of a brother professor, William Rascalon, 
a Frenchman, a monumental stone bearing the 
following inscription — 


Deo imm. §. et virtuti ac memorize Olympie Mo- 
ratzw, Fulvii Morati Mantuani,* viri doctissimi filix, 
Andrz Grunthleri medici conjugis, beatissimse focmi- 
nx, cujus ingenium ac singularis utrisque Jingu 
cognitio, in moribus autem probatus, sammumque 
pietatis studium, supra communem modum semper 
existimata sunt. Quod de ejus vita hominum judi- 
cium, beata mors, sanctissime ac pacatissime ab ea 
obitu, divino quoque confirmavit testimoniv. Obiit, 
mutato solo, a salute D. L. v. supra mille, Sux ectatis 
xxix. Hic cum marito et Emilio fratre sepulta. 


Thus lived and died a good and brave woman, 
whose fate and mental characteristics were alike 
operated upon unfavorably, no doubt, by the cir- 
cumstances of her time, in as far as her literary 
renown has been concerned, but whose memory 
must always be dear to the pure and conscientious. 
There, can, we think, be no question that twenty 
more years of life would have placed her in a very 
different position. As it is, those influences which 
led to the early repression of the Reformation in 
Italy, have been successful in overshadowing the 
memory of her great powers in the land of her 
birth, while she herself was but just coming into 
the due appreciation of modern tongues and litera- 
ture. Her divided life leaves in both kinds an 
unsatisfactory result, except in so far as it is re- 
deemed by a moral excellence and beauty, which 
cannot be prized too highly. ‘The impression to 
those who take it in the worldly point of view is 
mournful ; to others it can hardly be other than 
animating. 

We have to thank M. Jules Bonnet for perform- 


* Soin Bonnet ; but surely this is a mistake. A note 
th our possession taken from the tomb reads Ferrari. 
CCCCVIII. LIVING AGE, VOL. xxx. 33 
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ing in so hearty a manner his labor of love. We 
could wish that he had bestowed on his heroine a 
little less of encomium—on us fewer conjectures, 
and altogether fewer words ; but it is a pleasin 
attempt to do justice to an estimable woman, an 
as such deserves our grateful acknowledgments. 

The works of Olympia Morata, consisting prin- 
cipally of her letters, and a few poems in Latin and 
Greek, were collected and published shortly after 
her death. The first edition appeared at Basle, in 
1558, edited by Celio Curione, and dedicated to 
Isabella Manricha de Bresegna; this was ex- 
hausted in a year after publication. A second 
edition appeared in 1562, edited by G. L. Nolten, 
and dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. <A third was 
published in 1570, under the eye of Curione, 
being his last labor. While the fourth, printed at 
Basle in 1580, is an exact reproduction of the pre- 
ceding one. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal 
POOR GENTEEL WOMEN. 


A voice on behalf of the genteel poor has issued 
from the Scottish metropolis, which is well worthy of 
being listened to.* It pleads for the large and per- 
haps increasing class of single women, brought up in 
genteel habits, accustomed in their youth to comfort, 
and perhaps afiluence, but who are left in their mature 
years to poverty and want. The number of such 
women, in proportion to the rest of the population, is 
perhaps greater in Scotland than in England, and for 
this reason—that a large number of the well-educated 
young men, belonging to the middle classes of that 
country, emigrate to other lands in pursuit of fortune, 
leaving their sisters and female relatives at home. 
Some go to the States, some to Australia, and many 
enter the Last India service as soidiers, as surgeons, 
and in other capacities. But the young women can- 
not emigrate as their brothers do ; and thus it hap- 
pens that you often find in large families there, the 
sons have gone abroad, and the daughters are left at 
home.t Some of these may be chosen as wives ; but 
many remain ‘‘ old maids,”’ or, as this writer expresses 
it, ‘* poor Scotch old maids,’’ 

As things go now, women are educated into the 
notion that marriage is their destiny, their ‘‘ mis- 
sion ;’’ and certain it is, that except in the cases of 
women of stronger character than the average, one 
who has not succeeded in drawing the prize of a hus- 
band, (sad blanks some of them turn out in the end,) 
is regarded as a sort of failure in life, and she cannot 
help regarding herself in something of the same light. 
We have not yet got into the way of looking on woman 
as a self-dependent being, created to stand and act, 
and live alone, with powers of self-help and of inde- 
pendent life and progress within herself; but re- 
gard her as a kind of appendage of man—an accessory, 
an ornament—subject to man, contingent upon him, 
living for and through him, and dependent on his 
good pleasure for the means of comfort, happiness, and 
well-being. Doubtless, this arises in a t measure 
from the exceedingly imperfect intellectual culture of 
our women, whom we sedulously educate into weak- 
ness because it is ‘‘ interesting,’’ and cram with all 
manner of useless accomplishments, because they are 
showy and “‘attractive.’? But whatever the cause, 
certain it is,.that there is a larger amount of strug- 
gling poverty among the genteel classes, as they are 


* Poor Old Scotch Maids, and how to avoid becoming ona, 
Edinburgh : Johnstone and Hunter. 

+ Thus the last census of Edinburgh shows, that there ig 
an excess of females over males in the New Town of Edin- 
burgh (the gentecl quarter) of 28 per cent., while the ex- 
cess in the Old Town (the poor quarter) is only 74.) 
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called, in this country, than most people dream of, or 
perhaps than they would like to encounter. 

Look around your own circle. You know of many 
cases such as this: A seemingly prosperous man is 
engaged in the full tide of successful business ; he 
drives a large trade, and counts his gains by thou- 
sands. He has a family of sons and daughters, whom 
he educates at boarding-schools, in all the current 
knowledge and trifling of the day. They are care- 
fully tended and kept. They know no want. They 
are thoroughly genteel, and have a large visiting 
acquaintance. ‘Il'heir characters, such as they are, 
become fashioned and formed after the most approved 
notions. But suddenly a reverse occurs—an unfortu- 
nate speculation, a bad season ; great losses full sud- 
denly upon the merchant, and he finds himself a ruined 
man. You have a genteel family reduced at once to 
a state of the most galling poverty ; not merely the 
poverty of the poor, but the poverty of the genteel, 
an infinitely sadder and more intolerable thing. 

Or, » professional man dies suddenly, and when 
his aifairs are wound up, it is found that he had lived 
fully up to his income ; that those gay parties of his 
had absorbed all his spare gains ; and that he had 
not insured his life, or if so, then for a very inconsid- 
erable amount. His widow and daughters fall at once 
into the ranks of the poor genteel. As for the sons, 
in such cases they can easily shift for themselves ; 
but how long is it before they can do anything towards 
helping their poor female relatives. By the time 
they reach manhood they have contracted ties of their 
own, most probably got married, and can do very 
little to remove the straits of their poor sisters, who 
quietly subside into the state of threadbare poor gen- 
tlewomen. 

You perhaps suggest that they might bestir them- 
selves, and make a living by entering upon some busi- 
ness pursuit. Not they, indeed ! You must remember 
that they were genteelly educated and brought up, 
and genteel notions never cease to cling to them—often 
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well account for her looking somewhat scared. The 
rent—that great and terrible thought of the virtuous 
poor !—is never out of her mind, and she may not 
have got it scraped together. Well does she know 
that disappointed landlords’ emissaries are somewhat 
unpolished, and that house agents are in no ways 
obsequious to such as she; and, wonderful to say, 
spite of all she has undergone in her rough passage 
through the world, as the daughter of a gentleman, 
she shrinks somewhat still from vulgar abuse. 

The old lady, we observe, is neat even to precise- 
ness, though her garments are somewhat threadbare. 
She is probably dressed in mourning, for black looks 
long respectable. We have known a black shawl 
last such a one for ten years, and be thereafter re- 
dyed nearly as many times. As for a black gown, 
why it turns with them so often, one gets giddy to 
think of it. She has the manners and speech of a 
lady ; and no wonder, for her father was probably an 
officer in the army or navy, mayhap a clergyman, 
and she was reared and educated as the daughter of a 
gentleman. She is very old, you see, and apparently 
half-blind, but still she has work in her hands. Her 
needle has long stitched her body and soul together, 
as it has done to many a poor sufferer ; and its mo- 
notonous stitch, stitch, is often the only sound that 
breaks on her ears for days. She can’t, of course, 
afford to be idle while we remain ; so a3 we converse 
with her, her old fingers tremble on at their task. 
She lives by her labor. Little as she can earn, she 
would starve if she could not earn it. She is busy 
while we stay, having learnt the poor’s lesson, to 
talk and work together. 

Does she bore us with a story of her sufferings, 
telling us that, like Gideon’s fleece, she is left dry 
while the fertilizing dew falls on all around her. 
No ; you are a stranger to her, (though she knows us 
of old,) and you may leave her little room and say, 
as we attempt to shut her clattering old door, which 
will not sneck, ‘* What a nice old lady, so cheerful 


the more closely the smaller their means of living. | and contented !’? and you may conclude that the nice 
They are disposed to be most industrious, too ; they jold lady is not in very straightened circumstances, 


are ready to work their fingers off at plain sewing, 
crochet, netting, or needlework of any kind, but to 
keep a shop! Goodness gracious! how could you 
ever dream of anything so horribly ungenteel ! 

This reluctance to enter upon any of the pursuits 
of trade, by persons suffering the keenest pangs of 
distress, may seem ludicrous ; but it is strictly true, 
as the experience of most persons will confirm. 
Here is the kind of retreat of the decayed gentle- 
woman :— 

We could enter with you their little room, with its 
too often fireless fire-place, its bare floor, or at best 
worn carpet, its old table, and two or three chairs. 
We find all scrupulously clean, but somewhat bare 
and comfortless. We perceive an old lady, perhaps 
fifty or sixty, or even seventy years of age, quite 
alone. Possibly she seems rather startled as we enter, 
not being accustomed to visitors. Her minister looks 
in upon her now and then, and, save he, no one ever 
‘troubles her. For days she sits in her little room, 
without seeing a human being or having addressed to 
her a human voice, never going out, except occasion- 
ally in the evening, to purchase her marvellously few 
necessaries, or to her employer with her bit of work. 
She has neither relatives nor friends who do provide 
for her, whatever they ought todo. It is wonderful 
how the Scotch mist hangs midway on the hill, at the 
bottom of which dwell her poor relations. They can- 
not from their altitude see through it. She works 
on with quietness there, and eats her own bread, 
having been often made to feel, by bitter experience, 
the wisdom of the warning, ‘* Neither go thou in thy 
brother’s house in the day of thy calamity, for better 
is a neighbor that is near than a brother that is far 
off.”’ 

Perhaps we have called about term time ; this may 





even though she is in such an inaccessible crows’- 
nest. You were quite right in saying she was con- 
tented, but grievously wrong as to her circumstances. 
She pays £4 a year for her little room, and in the 
depth of winter she has a bit of fire to maintain in 
her tiny grate, and she requires gas or candle light ; 
and proh pudor! must pay her taxes. And all this 
she does out of about 4s. a week, which she earns by 
sewing or knitting from seven o’clock in the morning 
till eleven o’clock at night. And after meeting all 
demands, she has, really we cannot tell what, to keep 
soul and body together. Bread and water, you sug- 
gest? Why, she may get sufficient of the latter, but 
of the former, alas! cheap as is the loaf, we fear her 
quota exceeds not that of the gross knight’s propor- 
tion to his pottles of sack. 

An over-colored picture, does the reader exclaim ? 
Not at all. There are thousands of such in all great 
towns, and especially in the older and more aristo- 
cratic ones ; some of these poor ladies literally starv- 
ing, because they are too proud to beg. Our author 
states itas a fact, that not fewer than 609 applications 
for aid had been made to one charitable institution in 
three years, by ladies, most of whose incomes were 
positively and literally under £10 per annum. 
That there are multitudes of young women in a sim- 
ilarly poor condition, let the hosts of applications for 
every advertised situation of governess—no matter 
how miserable the remuneration offered—be the 
answer. In one case mentioned by our author, a 
home missionary discovers two ladies, both govern- 
esses, competent to teach French, drawing, &c., 
who had sold every disposable article of furniture, 
and were actually without food, having passed one 
entire day without a morsel to eat! Another old 
single lady, the daughter of a major in the army, 











THE LOST AGES. 


who had served with distinction in the American 
wars and on the continent, was found among the 
starving and destitute applicants to a benevolent 
society. She had been destitute since the death of the 
last of her brothers, who was an admiral. Another 
was a squire’s daughter, brought up a lady, but re- 
duced to destitution, yet managing somehow to main- 
tain herself and an imbecile brother. Here is another 
case, described by the sufferer herself, in her applica- 
tion to the benevolent institution :— 

I am above fifty years of age ; my father was —— 
Esq., a West Indian planter, whose income, at 
one time, amounted to £3,000 a year ; but who, in 
consequence of sad reverses of fortune, died insolvent. 
I was a governess for a period of sixteen years, teach- 
ing the usual plain branches of education, with 
French, music, drawing, and the elements of Latin. 
For seven years past [ have been afflicted with an 
incurable illness, which renders me utterly unable to 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE LOST AGES, 


My friends, have you read Elia? If so, follow me, 
walking in the shadow of his mild presence, while I 
recount to you my vision of the lost ages. I am 
neither single nor unblessed with offspring, yet, like 
Charles Lamb, I have had my ‘“ dream-children.’? 
Years have flown over me since I stood a bride at the 
altar. My eyes are dim and failing, and my hairs 
are silver white. My real children of flesh and blood 
have become substantial men and women, carving 
their own fortunes, and catering for their own tastes 
in the matter of wives and husbands, leaving their 
old mother, as nature ordereth, to the stillness and 
repose fitted for her years. Understand, this is not 
meant to imply that the fosterer of their babyhood, 
the instructor of their childhood, the guide of their 
youth, is forsaken or neglected by those who have 


contribute to my own support ; and for the last four | sprung up to maturity beneath her eye. No; I am 
years I have been constantly confined to bed. I live | blessed in my children. Living apart, I yet see them 
with a sister, whose income, barely sufficing to meet | often ; their joys, their cares are mine. Not a Sab- 
her own wants, is dependent on a very precarious | bath dawns but it finds me in the midst of them ; not 
source, viz., on private teaching. To no other rela-|a holiday or a festival of any kind is noted in the 
tive can I look for help in my straightened circum- | calendar of their lives, but grandmamma is the first 
stances, the few relatives I have being unable to ren- | to be sent for. Still, of necessity, I pass much of my 
der me any assistance. I have no annuity or income | time alone ; and old age is given to revery quite as 
of any kind from any source whatever. Her minister} much as youth. I can remember a time—long, long 
testifies of this applicant, that ‘‘all the statements | ago—when in the twilight of a summer evening it was 
made by her are true : she is quite a lady in education la luxury to sit apart with closed eyes ; and, heedless 
and feeling.’? Lamentable issue of £3,000 a year! | of the talk that went on in the social circle from which 
How is this state of things to be remedied? The|I was withdrawn, indulge in all sorts of fanciful 
author of this pithy little brochure submits a scheme | visions. Then my dream-people were all full-grown 
for the public consideration, and it is well worthy of |men and women. I do not recollect that I ever 
attention. He proposes the adoption of a system | thought about children until I possessed some of my 
of annuities for single women on an extensive scale, | own. Those waking visions were very sweet—sweeter 
by which the survivors at fifty years of age shall be | than the realities of life that followed ; but they were 
placed beyond the reach of want. He insists that} neither half so curious nor half so wonderful as the 
parents should, from the birth of every female child, | dreams that sometimes haunt me now. The imagi- 
provide against their being abandoned to destitution | nation of the old is not less lively than that of the 
in their old age. He argues, and with some force, | young ; it is only less original. A youthful fancy 
that life assurance does not meet the difficulties of the | will create more new images ; the mind of age requires 
case ; for it is out of the power of most parents whose | materials to build with ; these supplied, the combina- 
incomes range from £150 to £300 a year to pay the | tions it is capable of forming are endless. And so 
heavy premiums of insurance, necessary to provide | were born my dream-children. 
even a trifle, at their death, for each member of their| Has it never occurred to you, mothers and fathers, 
family ; and even where they do this, at the sacrifice | to wonder what has become of your children’s lost 
possibly of the education of the children, the provis-| ages? Look at your little boy of five years old. Is 
ion for old age of the daughters would not be thereby | he at all, in any respect, the same breathing creature 
secured. Ie proposes, therefore, that parents should | that you beheld three years back? I think not. 
enter their female children, at birth, in the books of | Whither, then, has the sprite vanished? In some 
a female mutual aid society, where the payment of | hidden fairy nook, in some mysterious cloud-land he 
less than a penny a day for each child would secure a | must exist still. Again, in your slim-formed girl of 
provision of £225 on reaching the age of fifty years ; | eight years, you look in vain for the sturdy elf of five. 





and for less than 2d. a day, £450, thus quadrupling 
the sum paid. By increasing the payment, of course 
the provision would be proportionably increased. 
Should the nominee die before the age of fifty, all 
interest in the fund, so far as that member was con- 
cerned, would be lost; but then all who survived 
beyond fifty, would secure the benefits intended. 
There are certain details in the scheme which it would 
take too much space to describe here. We merely 
give the outline idea of theauthor’s plan. If it could 
be carried into effect, and our impression is that the 
plan is one that. will work, it would certainly prove 
an infinite source of comfort, both to parents and 
female children. It would cultivate the habit of prov- 
idence and forethought, and tend to elevate the moral 
and social condition of men, not less than of women, 
cheer many lonely hours now dark and troubled, and 
rob old age of one of its greatest terrors; and 
directing the thoughts of parents to the future of their 
female children, such a scheme as this would ulti- 
mately encourage them to improve the culture of 
their minds, in whose neglected or perverted educa- 
tion, much of the so-called ‘‘ woman’s weakness ”’ 
has its real origin. 


| Gone? 
| joy forever.”’ 





No; that cannot be—‘‘ A thing of beauty isa 
Close your eyes.; you have her there ! 
A breeze-like, sportive, buoyant thing ; a thing of 
breathing, laughing, unmistakable life; she is mirrored 
on your retina as plainly as ever was dancing sunbeam 
ona brook. The very trick of her lip—of her eye ; 
the mischief-smile, the sidelong saucy glance, 


That seems to say, 
I know you love me, Mr. Grey ; 


is it not traced there—all, every line, as clear as when 
it brightened the atmosphere about you in the days 
that are no more? To be sure it is ; and being so, the 
thing must exist—somewhere. 

I never was more fully possessed of this conviction 
than once during the winter of last year. It was 
Christmas-eve. I was sitting alone, in my old arm- 


by | chair, and had been looking forward to the fast-com- 


ing festival-day with many mingled thoughts—some 
tender, but regretful ; others hopeful, yet sad ; some 
serious, and even solemn. AsI laid my head back 
and sat thus with closed eyes, listening to the church- 
clock as it struck the hour, I could not but feel that I 
was passing—very slowly and gently it is true— 
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towards a time when the closing of the grave would 
shut out even that sound so familiar to my ear ; and 
when other and more precious sounds of life—human 
voices, dearer than all else, would cease to have any 
meanings for me—and even their very echoes be 
hushed in the silence of the one long sleep. Following 
the train of association, it was natural that I should 
recur to the hour when that same church’s bells had 
chimed my wedding-peal. I seemed to hear their 
music once again ; and other music sweeter still—the 
music of young vows that ‘‘ kept the word of promise 
to the ear, and broke it’’ not ** to the hope.’’ Next 
in succession came the recollection of my children. I 
seemed to lose sight of their present identity, and to 
be carried away in thought to times and scenes far 
back in my long-departed youth, when they were 
growing up around my knees—beautiful forms of all 
ages,“/rom the tender nursling of a single year spring- 
ing with outstretched arms into my bosom, to the 
somewhat rough but ingenuous boy of ten. As my 
inner eye traced their ditferent outlines, and followed 
them in their graceful growth from year to year, my 
heart was seized with a sudden and irresistible long- 
ing to hold fast these beloved but passing images of 
the brain. What joy, I thought, would it be to trans- 
fix the matchless beauty which had wrought itself 
thus into the visions of my old age! to preserve forever, 
unchanging, every varied phase of that material but 
marvellous structure which the glorious human soul 
had animated and informed through all its progressive 
stages from the child to the man ! 

Scarcely was the thought framed when a dull, heavy 
weight seemed to press upon my closed eyelids. [now 
saw more clearly even than before my children’s im- 
ages in the different stages of their being. But I saw 
these, and these alone, as they stood rooted to the 
ground, with a stony fixedness in their eyes ; every 
other object grew dim before me. The living faces and 
full-grown forms which until now had mingled with 
and played their part among my younger phantoms, 
altogether disappeared. I had no longer any eyes, 
any soul, but for this my new spectre-world. Life, 
and the things of life, had lost their interest ; and I 
knew of nothing, conceived of nothing, but those still, 
inanimate forms from which the informing soul had 
long since passed away. 

And now that the longing of my heart was answered, 
was I satisfied? For a time I gazed, and drew a deep 
delight from the gratification of my vain and impious 
craving. But at length the still, cold presence of 
forms no longer of this earth began to oppress me. I 
grew cold and numb beneath their moveless aspect ; 
and constant gazing upon eyes lighted up by no 
varying expression, pressed upon my tired senses with 
@ more than nightmare weight. I felt a sort of dull 
stagnation through every limb, which held me bound 
where I sat, pulseless and moveless as the phantoms 
on which I gazed. 

As I wrestled with the feeling that oppressed me, 
striving in vain to break the bonds of that strange 
fascination under the pressure of which I surely felt 
that I must perish—a soft voice, proceeding from 
whence I knew not, broke upon my ear. ‘* You have 

r desire,’ it said gently; ‘‘ why, then, strug- 
gle thus? Why writhe under the magic of that joy 
= have yourself called up? Are they not here 

fore you, the lost ages whose beauty and whose 
o you would perpetuate? What would you more, 
mortal ?’’ 

** But these forms have no life,’’ I gasped—*‘ no 
pulsating, breathing soul !’’ 

**No,’’ replied the same still, soft voice ; ‘* these 
forms belong to the things of the past. In God’s good 
time they breathed the breath of life ; they had then 
® being and a purpose on this earth, Their day has 
departed—their work is done.”’ . 


saying, the voice grew still; the leaden weight 
— had pressed upon my eyelids was lifted off ; I 
awoke. 








MONTGOMERY REDIVIVUS. 


Filled with reveries of oe eyes closed to 
everything without—sleep had indeed overtaken me as 
I sat listening to the old church-clock. But my vision 
was not all a vision; my dream-children came not 
without their teaching. it they had been called up 
in folly, yet in their going did they leave behind a 
lesson of wisdom. 

The morning dawned—the blessed Christmas-morn- 
ing! With it came my good and dutiful, my real 
life-children, When they were all assembled round 
me, and when, subdued and thoughtful beneath the 
tender and gracious associations of the day, each 
in turn ministered, reverently and lovingly, to the 
old mother’s necd of body and of soul, my heart was 
melted within me. Blessed, indeed was I in a lot full 
to overflowing of all the good gifts which a wise and 
merciful Maker could lavish upon his erring and 
craving creature. I stood reproved. I felt humbled 
to think that I should ever for a moment have indulged 
one idle or restless longing for the restoration of that 
past which had done its appointed work, and out of 
which so gracious a present had arisen. One idea 
impressed me strongly ; I could not but feel that had 
the craving of my soul been answered in reality as my 
dream had foreshadowed ; and had the wise and 
beneficent order of nature been disturbed and distorted 
from its just relutions, how fearful would have been 
the result ! Here, in my green old age, I stood amongst 
a new generation, honored for what I was, beloved for 
what I had been. What if, at some mortal wish in 
some freak of nature, the form which I now bore were 
forever to remain before the eyes of my children! 
Were such a thing to befall, how would their souls 
ever be lifted upward to the contemplation of that 
higher state of being into which it is my hope soon 
to pass when the hand which guided me hither shall 
beckon me hence? At the thought my heart was 
chastened. Never since that night have I indulged 
in any one wish framed in opposition to nature's 
laws. JVow I find my dream-children in the present; 
and to the past I yield willingly all things which are 
its own—among the rest, the lost ages. 





MONTGOMERY REDIVIVUS. 


A private letter from Sheflicld, England, 
says :— 

In The New York Weekly Tribune, November 
29, the editor made a comment on the death of J. 
Montgomery, Esq., our Sheffield poet, with a sketch 
of his life, political and religious principles, and the 
books he had published, with his imprisonment at 
different periods, for writing political books, &c., &e. 
(It is not often that great men have an opportunity 
of knowing what the world will say of them after they 
are dead.) So, knowing the old gent, who was living 
near us, [ sent the paper for him tc see, and I can 
assure you he enjoyed it very much, and said my son 
was to inform the editors that he had ‘read the an- 
nouncement of his death in their paper without the aid 
of glasses, 

We have already corrected the error into which 
we were led by a statement in the foreign corre- 
spondence of The New York Commercial Advertiser, 
and once more congratulate the venerable poet 
referred to on his attainment of such a vigorous 
and happy old age, and his enjoyment of the posthu- 
mous honors which await his memory. Sero redeas 
in calum.— Tribune. 





A Drespen correspondent of Kuhne’s Europa 
states that a number of humorous drawings, sketched 
by the pencil of Schiller, and accompanied by de- 
scriptions in his own hand, have been found in the 
possession of a Swabian family, with whom the great 
poet became acquainted during his residence at Losch- 
witz. 





ON HOMGOPATHY. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
ON HOMCOPATHY. 
BY DR. KEIN THALER. 

Tue present age is generally stigmatized as one 
of universal incredulity and indifference. Every- 
body affects a critical philosophy, and strives to 
wield a logic, which have at least the merit of 
simplicity ; inasmuch as their chief character is 
that they doubt or deny everything. The little 
boys of all ages (the wee nudur) are hopelessly 
blasés ; and, having exhausted every passion and 
sentiment, lounge about in a state of profound 
apathy to all things earthly, with scarce the 
strength necessary to lisp out the few monosylla- 
bles to which their conversation is reduced. And 
our American brethren, who have already given 
us so considerable a whipping in the matters of 
lock-picking and ship-making, have still further 
humbled our national vanity by first reducing the 
spirit of the age to a terse furmula. ‘There ’s 
nothing new, there’s nothing true, and it don’t 
matter.”’ 

We venture, however, to try a higher flight in 
this kind of philosophy, and take upon us to be 
incredulous of the incredulity aud doubtful of the 
doubters. Where all the real energy of their lives 
goes to, will only be revealed when we write our 
great article on ‘Spare Steam,’”’ which will 
immediately follow those hitherto unpublished 
chapters on ‘ Chambermaids,’’ and on ** Button- 
holes,’’ which Sterne long ago promised mankind. 
At present, however, we content ourselves with 
the assertion, that, in spite of the examples of those 
philosophers, credulity lives and flourishes; and 
that, although we are apt to boast that our own 
superior good sense rejects the superstitions of our 
ancestors, it would not be very difficult to show 
that every old error has its modern parallel; in 
which, as by a kind of metempsychosis, it lives 
again, to receive the homage of a large part of 
mankind. 

‘Thus the fear which formerly invested a wretched 
octogenarian with supernatural powers of destruc- 
tion now cowers trembling before a kind and pious 
clergyman, from whose dark ‘* Puseyite”’ designs 
the old women of both sexes can but augur the 
approach of individual, parochial and national 
ruin. Similarly distorted apprehensions find the 
destruction of a vast and industrious empire in- 
volved in a slight fiscal modification. Romantic 
aspirations after unlawful power formerly depicted 
a magician commanding the elements, or unloosing 
by a word the mail-clad warriors waiting in some 
cavern. And similar vain hopes may yet be dis- 
covered pulsating beneath the vast waistcoat of 
many a country squire who awaits the return of 
protection. 

Nor is it difficult to show that the notion of a 
philosopher’s stone, which was the pet delusion of 
that gorgeous quack, Paracelsus, is, in all essen- 
tials, still extant. ‘The boundless wealth and 
eternity of life which this talisman was to confer 
seem to be still hoped for in defiance of Smmith’s 
‘*Wealth of Nations’’ or the registrar-general’s 
statistics. But a few months ago there were 
thousands who thought that the whole nation might 
be suddenly enriched at nobody’s expense, like the 
two Yankees who found, afier an hour’s barter, 
that they had each gained a thousand dollars. 
And as regards increase of life and protection from 
disease, so many means offer themselves, that it is 
all but incredible any man should be so foolish as 
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to die; and we are almost justified in calling all 
mortality suicide, and life-assurance an astounding 
error, equally discreditable to assurers and assured. 
For we have at least a dozen systems, any one of 
which, like the pills mentioned in Rabelais, ‘* cures 
seventy-eight kinds of diseases, the least of which 
is the evil of St. Eutropius of Xaintes, from which 
good Lord deliver us!’’ By the kind assistance 
of the Earl of Aldborough and Mr. Blair, gout has 
become extinct ; or, at most, is only patrenized by 
those who affect the manners of the higher classes. 
It is well known that, thanks to Morison’s pills, 
cholera has since 1832 been banished from our 
shores. Swallow a few pulmonic wafers, and hap 
what will, your invigorated thorax will never 
‘* breathe its last.’? By attaching a light truck of 
Holloway’s pills and ointment to every train, the 
railway-companies need never pay higher damages 
than the price of the suit of clothes worn by the 
comminuted traveller at the time of the collision. 
And it is not impossible the ingenious inventor of 
these invaluable medicaments might be induced to 
modify them so as to make them equally applicable 
to the shattered locomotive and carriages. 

But, after all, why should we waste time in pur- 
suing these peddling details of longevity, when we 
can secure it at once? Take a few life-pills, and 
you will not only attain the age of Old Parr, but, 
to judge from the engraving which accompanies 
the advertisement, get a very handsome beard into 
the bargain. Or presuming that you possess 
greater self-denial, hydropathy offers you an exist- 
ence which, though somewhat uncomfortable, 
promises to be literally interminable. For it must 
be evident to the meanest capacity, that, as ong as 
you hourly apply plenty of cold water, it isa phys- 
ical impossibility your frame should ever return to 
dust. 

Nor need any man regret that with dawning sci- 
ence we have lost all those ideas of dangerous and 
unlawful knowledge which flattered the pride of 
the ancient magician. For, simultaneously with 
the cure of disease, mesmerisin offers opportunity 
of gratifying the most unlimited thirst for such ae- 
quisitions. First catch your conscientious clair- 
voyante, and then, through her eyes (we beg pardon, 
her occiput) you may realize the liberal promises 
of the Greenwich showman, who offered his infan- 
tile auditory a sight of ‘* everything as ever hap- 
pened afore they put their blessed little eyes to the 
peephole.’’ ‘The past, the present, and the future 
—history, science, and morals—are all open to 
your choice. The feast of knowledge is converted 
into a Parisian restaurant, where, for a small sum, 
you may indulge in ever so many ‘* plats’’ at choice. 
Whatever be the information you desire, whether 
it be the price of consols in Timbuctoo, the full 
particulars of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the minute structure of your own femur, the proba- 
ble date of the millennium, or the fate of the lost 
barrel of oysters which you despatched a fortnight 
since to your friend in the country—the clairvoy- 
ante can reveal all. But as unbelieving and ob- 
servant witnesses very much affect the emanations 
from the mesmerizer, you had better go alone. 
Apply (if by letter, prepaid) to Mademoiselle 
Dudu, No. 100, Rue, de Plusieurs Colifichets. 

But led away by these glowing visions of the 
nineteenth century, we have forgotten the real pur- 
pose which directs our erratic pen, which is, to in- 
troduce to your notice a claimant whose pretensions, 
though somewhat more modest than those hinted at 
above, are yet sufficiently striking to command our 
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attention. She is, as you observe, a middle-aged 
lady of somewhat forward manners, One hand 
grasps that substitute for the caduceus which dis- 
tinguishes all these illegitimate offspring of Escu- 
lapius, viz., the trumpet. The other sustains her 
sole armory and storehouse, a neat little mahogany 
box. Nor is its small size to be wondered at. 
Being on bad terms with her cousin Polly-Pharma- 
cy, the lady in question limits herself to two or 
three drugs, and while the clumsy champions of 
allopathy, like the folks in Plautus, 


In fundas visci indebant 
Grandiculos globos, 


homeopathy contrasts their Jarge and often adher- 
ing pills with the smallest of globules, sliding gayly 
over each other in smooth and glittering silver 
jackets. 

And now, having fairly broken cover, it is our 
intention to assume a becoming gravity, and write 
a solid, heavy article to the great instruction of the 
reader. 

Fifty-five years have now elapsed since the 
founder of that system of medicine which bears the 
name of Homeopathy first promulgated his remark- 
able views. It is not our object to write a history 
of their rise and progress, or to chronicle their 
alternate victories and defeats. But most of our 
readers will probably agree with us that the sub- 
ject has at present sufficient interest and importance 
to deserve a little attention. The present short 


article will successively consider the claims of 
homeopathy as a scientific doctrine, its efficacy as 
a system of medical treatment, and, finally, its gen- 
eral bearings upon the public welfare. 

We may gain something towards the knowledge 
of the system by examining the hideous polysylla- 


ble which names it. On dissection, it turns out to 





be of Greek extraction ; Guoros, like, maboc, disease. 
We may fill up the not very intelligible hiatus | 
between the two words, and define homeopathy as | 
meaning, ‘‘ a system of medicine according to which 
we treat a disease by the artificial production of a 

similar one.’’ 

For the present we must defer the consideration 
of what many will think the most important as it 
is certainly the most striking element of homceupa- 
thy ; we mean, the question of the superior efficacy 
of drugs in doses of infinitesimal minuteness. Con- 
fining our attention to the original and essential 
doctrine, as above defined, it is evident that the ad- 
mission or denial of its claims must altogether de- 
pend on the answers accorded to these two ques- 
tions: 1. Will drugs produce diseases similar to 
those which arise without such interference? And, 
2. Does the artificial disorder remove the natural 
ene! 

To each of these the homeopathist would doubt- 
less return a ready affirmative. ‘* We will say 
nothing of the discoveries made by our science ; 
you may doubt of our good faith, or suspect that 
enthusiasm leads us tu see cures where none are | 
effected. We are content to refer you to methods 
of cure which you and your predecessors practise, 
in the strictest but most unconscious accordance 
with the doctrines of homeopathy. For ages dys- 
entery and diarrhea have been removed by violent 
purgatives, such as hellebore and ipecacuana. The 
great sweating sickness which ravaged England in 
the fifteenth century was best cured by sudorifies. 
You remove the sore throat of scarlatina by giving 
belladonna, which, administered to a healthy subject 





produces a dry and inflamed state of the same part. 
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You prevent small-pox by vaccination. You re- 
cover a frozen limb by rubbing with snow ; a burnt 
one by repeating the application of heat. In all 
these processes you are practising the very princi- 
ples you ignore ; for the time, you are homeopa- 
thists. Every one of these remedies acts by substi- 
tuting a new and preponderating disorder in place 
of the original one. The stronger new-comer ejects 
the first from the organism, and itself subsiding on 
its own removal, leaves the patient void of all dis- 
ease ; in one word, cured.” 

Some of these examples—examples, be it re- 
membered, brought forward in very similar phrase- 
ology by homeopathists themselves—are such 
palpable fallacies that we must eliminate them at 
once from the argument. ‘Thus, in the instances 
of the burnt or frozen part which have just been 
alluded to, although the patient is again exposed to 
the very agencies which produced his injuries, and 
in so far might seem to have been treated on the 
rule of ** similia similibus curantur,”’ yet a moment’s 
examination will show that this is not the case. 

By rubbing a frozen nose with snow we do not 
freeze it again, nor do we inflict a new burn by 
holding a scorched finger to the fire ; and yet this 
is what a conscientious adhesion to homeopathy 
would demand. Far from this, our production of 
the two respective conditions in a lesser and con- 
tinually decreasing degree amounts in reality to their 
slow removal. And hence one might more plausi- 
bly say that since the ablation of one of these states 
and the induction of the other (which is merely its 
negative) must be one and the same process, our 
practice is in point of fact anti instead of homeo- 
pathic. The limited advantage really obtained has, 
however, very little reference to any system of 
pathology represented by either of these two words. 
Any efficacy which such a treatment possesses is 
entirely attributable to a very different cause. By 
effecting a gradual instead of a sudden transition to 
the natural thermal condition, we lessen the inflam- 
matory reaction which follows such great alterations 
of temperature, and give nature time, as one may 
say, to adapt herself to the circumstances of the 
past. 

As little can we regard the prevention of small- 
pox by vaccination as a genuine instance of home- 
opathy. Itis well known that small-pox belongs to 
a class of diseases all of which have the peculiari- 
ty of rarely occurring more than once in the life- 
time of any given individual. ‘The milder modifi- 
cation of small-pox which has previously passed 
through the system of the cow, retains this its 
specific character; and, in a certain majority of 
instances, equally secures the organism of the 
patient against its own further assaults. To call 
the protection thus affurded a cure of the disease 
by the artificial production of a similar complaint is 
such a sophistication that we need only point out 
to dismiss without a word. 

But some of the instances mentioned above, 
while they are equally susceptible of being in- 
cluded in one emphatic denial, require a little more 
explanation to render this quite palpable to the 
general reader. We may begin by remarking, 
that as there are many diseases which no drugs can 
possibly imitate, so, on the other hand, there is an 
equally large number to which an homeopathic 
treatment would be utterly inapplicable. We 
might safely challenge their whole pharmacopeia 
to produce even a tolerable imitation of an attack 
of typhus-fever or measles; and we may leave it 
to the common-sense of every man to decide what 
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would be the probable result of treating an ordina- 
ry apoplectic attack on the “ similia similibus”’ 
plan, and giving remedies likely of themselves to 
produce a state of congestion similar to that which 

receded the bursting of the vessels of the brain. 

ow, speaking logically, the mere existence of two 
or three of these numerous contradicting instances 
is quite enough to destroy the system. It claims 
to be a general statement of certain pathological 
and pharmaceutical facts; we bring forward ex- 
ceptions ; and thus not only invalidate the state- 
ment, but with it the system of universal medical 
practice which is built upon it. 

But we will neither rely upon the numerous ex- 
amples of this kind, nor ask our readers to reason 
by analogy as to whether other instances may not 
be equally though less obviously incorrect. Small 
as is the number of complaints which the medical 
experience of hundreds of years has shown to be 
satisfactorily treated by remedies that in any of 
their effects imitate the disease, we should almost 
be content to leave out of sight their numerical in- 
sufficiency, and to take our stand on the fact that 
in no case can these drugs produce, or even accu- 
rately simulate, a disease of spontaneous origin. 

Many of the more visible phenomena of disease 
are with justice regarded as forming parts of its 
essence. But even popular experience has long 
testified that the evacuations of the different excre- 
tory organs are frequently to be regarded as rather 
efforts of nature to remove the disorder than as 
constituting the disorder itself. Every man, per- 
haps, has found a cold relieved or removed by a 
copious perspiration; or has known a train of un- 
comfurtable symptoms suddenly disappear on the 
access of diarrhcea. And just as in each of these 


cases the more prominent symptom referred to was 


preceded by an interval of constitutional disturbance 
and distress, so very often we see a patient lying 
almost at the point of death, with scarce a symptom 
except that general failure of functional activity 
which we denominate ‘ prostration.”? That man 
must therefure have a very imperfect notion of 
disease who regards it as showing itself only or 
chiefly in the more or less perfected products by 
which a moderate disorder generally seeks its exit 
from the body. The essential disease precedes 
these evacuant disturbances. They are the ordi- 
nary results of its presence ; but they are not its es- 
sence. ‘That essence lies more deeply in the econ- 
omy ; and little as we can define its exact seat for 
all cases, at any rate we are justified in saying that 
in a large majority of cases it is probably the blood 
itself which is at fault, and that it is rarely or 
never confined to the various organs where we 
most readily detect its effects. 

Yet it is to an imperfect imitation of these very 
effects that we are referred for the ‘‘ similar disease”’ 
which the drug produces. Because the man suffering 
from dysentery is purged, and the man drugged by 
ipecacuana is also purged, therefore ipecacuana and 
dysentery are similar disorders! We might as well 
argue the identity of a glyster and a violent death, 
because each generally empties the large intestine ! 

It is not improbable that the few lines above 
have already suggested to the reader a better ex- 
planation of the benefits occasionally derived from 
these so-called evacuant medicines. They encour- 
age the flow of blood to the very surface from 


which nature is striving to eliminate a morbid prod- | dose. 


uct. They thus probably assist the formation of 
this product, and so tend to the removal of the 





| before. 
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With respect to the remaining effects produced by 
an evacuant drug, in no instance will they be found 
to coincide accurately with those of a spontaneous 
disease. Even with the imperfect means of diagno- 
sis which we possess, a moment’s examination 
generally suffices to distinguish a poisoned individ-: 
ual from one simply suffering from disease ; and 
the further history of the disorder rarely leaves any 
room for mistake. But the ten thousand and one 
trivial and unmeaning words in which the homeo- 
path details his cases seem expressly chosen with a 
view to present an obscure and an exact similarity 
of the kind just denied. A sense of nausea, a loss 
of appetite, a singing in the ears, a feeling of 
weight on the head—these are the details which 
supply the place of accurate pathological statements 
in their case-books. Of such vague, unmeaning 
and often opposite import, the homeeopath’s symp- 
toms seem to have acquired, (by contagion) the 
virtues of his remedies, for they will suit almost 
any disease. And hence there is little Jeft fur an 
antagonist except to deny the alleged similarity 
in the effects of drug and disorder, and to challenge 
the production of a series of cases detailing such a 
resemblance. 

We pass on to the second important element of 
practical homeopathy, the alleged superior efficacy 
of drugs in minutely-divided doses. In ordinary 
medical practice so much of any remedy is given 
as may suffice to produce the particular effect de- 
sired, viz., the modification of some particular 
function. If too large a dose be given, the effect 
produced is either too great, or is mingled with 
unnecessary or even conflicting effects on the body 
generally; in short, the patient is more or less 
poisoned. If too small a dose be administered, the 
requisite effect is either diminished or is not pro- 
duced at all; and while there are a variety of cir- 
cumstances (chiefly physical) which affect the 
amount of the drug really received into the organ- 
ism, converting an apparently large dose into a 
small one by chemical action, or vice versé, still, 
as a general rule, the amount of the effect is, caleris 
paribus, proportionate to that of the cause; a rule 
so universal in the phenomena of causation through- 
out all nature as to create little surprise by its 
application to any agent. Reason and experience 
here go hand-in-hand. 

In contradiction to this statement, homeopathy 
promulgates the astounding doctrine, that the 
effects of medicines are not proportionate to their 
doses. Starting with the assertion that the effect 
of medicine on the constitution is invariably a 
hurtful one, Hahnemann deduces that a remedy 
should therefore be given in such small quantities 
as to leave none of these constitutional results after 
its withdrawal. And he adds that experience 
shows that the doses of a drug may be almost 
indefinitely diminished without any corresponding: 
decrease of their effect on the disease. 

The method by which these dilutions and dimi- 
nutions are obtained is probably familiar to most 
of our readers. A grain of a given drug is rubbed. 
with say a hundred grains of some innocuous. 
powder, usually sugar of milk. A grain of this 
mixture is again similarly diluted a hundred-fold ; 
and, by repeating this process twenty or thirty 
times, we arrive at the septillionths and decillionths 
of a grain, which form an ordinary homeopathic 
Or, if the medicine be a liquid one, water 
is the dilutant, and is used to the same extent as 
The friction of the solid or shaking of the 


disorder which its presence in the organism causes. | liquid drug greatly assists the retention of medici- 
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nal virtues—nay, would even appear to develop 
them afresh; since Hahnemann speaks of having 
found, by experience, that he had shaken some of 
his mixtures so much as to render them dangerously 
efficacious. He was thus taught to reduce the 
number of shakes at each dilution from ten to two. 

In short, the infinitesimally small dose of a 
remedy, while it was utterly powerless on a 
healthy individual, and left no constitutional effects 
upon its withdrawal from the patient, not only re- 
tained its powers against the disease, but even 
acquired, in many instances, an increased efficacy 
from the mode of preparation, and especially the 
number of rubs and shakes. 

Now, in the first place, we deny the pharmaceu- 
tical power of any remedy which is utterly devoid 
of physiological effects. That is, while Hahne- 
mann and his disciples figure disease as being in 
so far a separate entity that it may be attacked by 
aremedy which Jeaves untouched the body in 
which it resides, we regard it as an affection of 
the ordinary structures and functions, which is only 
to be assailed, through these, by substances capable 
of affecting them, more or less, in all their condi- 
tions. The remedies which have no effect at all 
on the healthy individual can have none on the 
disease; and if the constitution be entrenched 
within the citadel where the globules of home- 
opathy cannot reach it, they may rain quite uselessly 
around. ‘Their artillery may throw millions of 
little pills into the town; but the disease and the 
constitution are alike beyond its reach, battling 
manfully together where no globules can penetrate. 
At length nature wins, health casts out disease ; 
the constitutional sovereign appears triumphant ; 
when, hark! a feeble twittering of numerous hom- 
e@opathic trumpets reveals the astounding fact that 
his Lilliputian allies outside the walls are felicita- 
ting themselves on having won him the victory! 
Should we seem to be jesting where we ought to 
argue, we assure our readers in all honesty and 

ood faith that whatever excuse one may find for 
7 al in the deficiences in his day exhibited 
by physiology and pathology, the utter ignorance 
of their most ordinary facts which is now necessary 
to make an homeopath renders his followers the 
undisguised contempt of every scientific practitioner. 
In this country, where the sciences we have just 
named are chiefly supported and advanced by men 
engaged in arduous medical practice, one cannot 
easily blame that spirit of fair-play which makes 
the public suspect professivnal rivalry as occasion- 
ally causing the disgust which the educated prac- 
titioner evinces for the homeopath. But abroad, 
in France and Germany, where these sciences have 
almost distinct cultivators, the ignorance necessary 
to make a man an homeopath is even Jooked upon 
with greater contempt. And we defy any man to 
point to a follower of Hahnemann who has con- 
tributed (even in doses of congenial minuteness) to 
the progress of either of these most important of 
modern sciences ;* or who ean link the ludicrous 
fables and errors which form his results so as 
anyhow to amplify or illustrate that great harvest 
of information which hundreds of Britons, French, 
Germans, Italians, and Americans are hourly 
reaping in these important fields of knowledge. 
ut difficult as it is to write a calm refutation 
of euch unworthy antagonists, we must go on to 


* We make these remarks in full knowledge of the fact 
that a professor of pathology at one of our most important 
universities isa known homcopathist. 
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show, not only that infinitesimal doses cannot, but 
that they do not produce the effects attributed to 
them. We forbear to quote the testimony of scien- 
tific commissions which, as in France, have care- 
fully weighed homeopathy in the balance, and 
found it utterly wanting ; nor need we specify how 
patient after patient has received the prescribed 
globules with absolutely no effect on the disease, 
It is enough to point out that, with the infinite 
dilution which current air and water exercise on 
all things earthly—whether heavy or light, liquid 
or solid, gas or metal—we are constantly taking 
infinitesimal doses of everything. This universal 
diffusion is a matter of simple fact. The pollen 
of many unisexual trees is of visible magnitude ; 
yet those of different sexes easily impreguate each 
other at fifty miles distance. The seeds of a 
certain grass float during a few days of every year 
suspended in the atmosphere of the hay-field. The 
numerous persons whose susceptible air-passages 
resent their intrusion by a ** hay-fever’’ must flee 
many miles to escape its access. Even mercury 
gives off an appreciable vapor at ordinary tempera- 
tures, which, in obedience to well-known physical 
laws, must mix with the whole atmosphere around 
it. Arsenic is found in very small quantities in 
every human body. Charcoal in a divided form 
blackens the Jungs of all cockneys. In short, 
there is a minute but estimable quantity of all 
matter in the air we breathe, the water we drink, 
the food we eat; and the eternity of time and space 
in which we live is paralleled, not only by that of 
the vibration of matter, but by the infinite number 
of its forms and the all but infinite divisibility of its 
particles, 

What is the corollary to this somewhat rude 
statement of a profound physical truth? Obviously, 
it includes the utter demolition of homeopathy. 
What between manufacturing chemists, apotheca- 
ries, wholesale and retail druggists, together with 
their man-servants and maid-servants, their cattle 
and little ones, there ought to be many, many 
thousands in this realm who, from their perpetual 
subjection to homeopathic remedies, ought either 
to enjoy an absolute immunity from disease, or, 
supposing its access possible, are cured so quickly 
as scarcely to be conscivus of an illuess. Or, at 
any rate, homeopathy can do nothing further; so 
that they, by a strange paradox, are either the 
most happy or the most miserable of mankind; 
either never ill, or, deplorable to state, utterly 
incurable. Yet experience shows that, contrary 
to their expectations, these unconscious homevpaths 
are obnoxious to the same diseases, in the same 
degrees, and with the same results, as the rest of 
mankind. They suffer and recover from eatarrhs, 
measles, and chicken-pox ; they succumb to typhus, 
phthisis, and hydrophobia, just like the most ordi- 
nary of mortals. Again, can any one specWy any 
ingredient which does not probably enter into the 
formation of Thames water? So that if homeopathy 
be true, here is the real elixir vite! In order to 
heal ourselves of all diseases, we have but to dive 
down those numerous Janes which lead to its pul- 
taceous shores, and drink at low water of its semi- 
fluid tide. And this blessing, this panacea, the 
Commissioners of Sewers are seeking to unmedi- 
cate! 

But it may be asked, ‘‘ Of what use is it to deny 
the healing powers of these remedies when we 
daily see persons cured by them? Is not the evi- 
dence of our senses far superior to any reasonings 
of any kind whatever?’’ A pertinent question 
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certainly ; and if you really do see persons cured, 
there is nothing more to be said. But let us be 
cautious in such an important matter. Let us first 
hear what you have seen in detail. It will proba- 
bly read somewhat in this way. Your friend or 
relative, A B, was ill; an homeopathic practi- 
tioner was called in; he prescribed a decillionth 
of arnica or charcoal thrice daily, the symptoms pro- 
gressively diminished, and finally the patient got 
well. All thisis probableenough. But, in stating 
that he was cured, you assumed that without these 
globules the recovery would not have taken place ; 
and it is this unwarrantable assumption, which 
no evidence of your senses can substantiate, that 
invalidates the whole argument. 

It is this dangerous confusion of recoveries with 
cures which lies at the foundation of all quackery ; 
and we fear that the medical man has often much 
to answer for in the carelessness with which he 
sometimes confounds the two, or in the silence 
with which he allows a client to bless him as his 
preserver from death when he himself cannot but 
know that, as Partridge honestly confessed to Tom 
Jones, it was out of his power to prevent him from 
getting well. 

We have no hesitation in saying that it is just 
this department of medicine in which homeopathy 
makes its ‘*cures.”’ It takes that large number of 
ailments in which the powers of nature, aided by 
attention to diet and regimen, would suffice to 
effect a cure. The ignorance or duplicity of its 


professors often announces these to the patient as 
terrible vr deadly disorders; and after a few days 
of confinement to the house, the slight catarrh dis- 
appears, to be pompously announced as the cure 
of a very dangerous inflammation of the lungs. 
Where really serious symptoms appear, and an 


energetic treatment is required, the patient of the 
home@opath of course runs a fearful risk, and too 
often becomes a martyr to his credulity. It is not 
our intention to parade the gloomy list of victims 
which every man acquainted with the practice of 
homeopathy might collect—the mother perishing 
in the hour of childbirth, because a globule has 
been substituted for the commonest medical assist- 
ance; the father dying of fever, because the globule 
supplied the place of stimulants; the child doomed 
to be a cripple for life, because the homeopath 
could not or would not displace his darling decil- 
lionth by the simplest surgical relief. We pledge 
ourselves, en passant, to the truth of the significant 
fact, that one of the most celebrated homeopathic 
physicians in London always called in a regular 
practitioner to his own children when sick. And 
we wind up this paragraph by stating, that while 
an over-active medical man often inflicts on his 
patient a disproportionately long or inconvenient 
treatment, the homeopath, in slighter cases, has 
but the negative merit of allowing him to get well; 
in more serious ones he inevitably lets him die. 
**Mashallah!’’ says this medical fatalist; ‘* the 
will of Hahnemann be done.’’? The patient dies ; 
the system and its professor live. 

It is interesting to notice how thoroughly the 
maxims of the great British lawgiver of science 
apply to the past and future aspects of medicine. 
As there is no science which is based upon so many 
others, and which, therefore, requires so wide a 
field of codperation, observation and experience, 
so there is none which runs so scrious a risk of 
that hasty generalization, that too early reduction 
of knowledge to a system, against which Bacon 
especially warned the thinking part of mankind. 
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Hitherto the history of this invaluable science has 
but been a repeated comment upon the texts thas 
enunciated by him. One after another, successive 
waves of medical opinions have successively dashed 
against and taken the fluctuating sands of the 
public mind, each so closely following and imitat- 
ing the other, that it requires a glance over a vista 
of ages to certify the real progress of the science. 
We have had by turns an astrological, a chemical, 
a signatural, an evacuant, a thermal, a chronic or 
critical, a stimulant, a contra-stimulant, an anti- 
pathic, an allopathic, an homeopathic, a hydropath- 
ic system. Each of these has been countenanced 
by some facts and argued with some plausibility, 
otherwise they would never have been received at 
all. But all have been alike untrue, or all have 
been alike illogical; either term being applicable 
according to whether we regard them as assuming 
the facts that could alone justify their reasoning, 
or as reasoning from the only facts which they had 
verified. And spite of the vast difference in the 
mental and moral organizations of their several 
founders, the brilliant and cultivated intellect of one 
and the ignorance or clownishness of another, the 
pure motives of the sage, or the avaricious rapac- 
ity of the quack, they all stand in this main 
respect on perfect equality, and must be treated 
with like pitiless severity. Hahnemann and Priess- 
nitz, Brown and Morison, Paracelsus and St. John 
Long, are all equally open to this test. We need 
but apply one drop of logic, to pursue a well-known 
and beautiful simile, and the clear and resplendent 
solution of the theory becomes turbid with self- 
contradiction, and finally throws down its measur- 
able precipitate of error. From a neglect of this 
caution the unquestionable talent of the founder of 
homeopathy did but conduct him to a system little 
if any superior to the thermal one of the Persian 
physician who objected to bleed in congestive apo- 
plexy. ‘*Is not death cold and blood hot?”’ was 
his indignant question to the European surgeon 
attempting to relieve the distended vessels of the 
patient. 

At present genuine medicine has no system, and 
it must be long before it can justifiably possess one. 
There are many parts of the body whose structure 
we scarcely know, even aided by the perfection of 
modern microscopes and the unwearied labors of 
hundreds of observers. The chemical reaction of 
the various constituents of our frame is still in 
great part a mystery ; the functions of many large 
organs are almost equally unknown. We know 
little of the physiological effect of many drugs, or 
of the pathological processes concerned in many 
diseases. But in spite of al] this ignorance there is 
much that we know, much more that we can do, 
and more still which, like the statements of the 
system we are considering, we can unhesitatingly 
reject as utterly inconsistent with even the limited 
observations hitherto made, and with the reasoning 
faculties which have been conferred on us by 3 
beneficent Creator, to whom we are solemnly re- 
sponsible for their fitting use. 

Out of evil, however, comes good; and home 
opathy, which has cost many a valuable life, will, 
we think, prove ultimately of considerable service 
to medicine and the public. In this highly civilized 
country, medical relief is so widely diffused that it 
is only amongst the victims of this do-nothing form 
of quackery that we have any chance of extended 
observations of the natural history of disease. 
Could we only trust the skill and fidelity of its 
professors—which we cannot—their case-books 
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would be of extraordinary interest, as exibiting the 
natural course of disease unchecked by remedies, 
or at most influenced only by diet and regimen. 
Personal observation by the qualified practitioner, 
or narrative from the homeopath’s patient, will 
ultimately supply much valuable information of 
this kind; and we need scarcely add that the con- 
trast of the two methods of treatment will be an 
invaluable check on medical practice, and will 
eliminate anything of unnecessary harshness with 
which, perhaps, some practitioners treat the milder 
disorders. Already we believe it to have had this 
effect. The violent depletions and evacuations 
with which a catarrh has been dislodged from a 
patient's system have been contrasted with an 
equally quick and far less unpleasant recovery 
under homeopathic treatment. And we believe 
that modern medicine has already derived more 
lasting benefit from such simple contrasts than from 
all the keen and vigorous sarcasms launched at 
these abuses by Moliére, Fielding and Lesage. 
Having accomplished these ends, there seems no 
reason to suppose that homeopathy will survive or 
flourish to any greater extent than others of the 
numerous medical delusions by which it has been 
receded and accompanied. Scouted and exposed 
y the whole medical profession, devoid of con- 
nexion with the sciences collateral and adjuvant to 
medicine having uo means of practically educating 
a respectable body of professors, homeopathy seems 
already to show signs of decay. The stimulus of 
novelty having once ceased, it will scarcely be long 
sustained under failure and derision by continued 
allusions to the opposition which new truths always 
experience, or by plausible references to the early 
discouragement of Harvey, Jenner, and Wait. 
These pathetic appeals are but too easily made by 
any projector; and while they certainly may serve 


to warn us against rejecting anything simple 
because it is new, they by no means enforce the 
necessity of forsaking a science or a faith that has 
been the architecture of ages, in order to examine 
dispassionately into the scientific or religious 
novelty offered by any enthusiast or charlatan. 
And in their application to homeopathy these 


touching complaints are simply ludicrous. That 
system has already been before the scientific public 
for a long series of years, during which time it has 
been repeatedly examined by individuals and com- 
mittees of those best versed in such questions. 
The result of these numerous examinations has 
been one of singular unanimity and completeness ; 
the whole series of observations on which the 
theory rests has been confuted, and the alleged 
results of its practical application as fully dis- 
proved. 

But it offers to every man, no matter how igno- 
rant or illiterate, so easy a means of obtaining a 
lucrative income, that it is scarce to be wondered 
at that some dishonorable members of the profes- 
sion should resort to it as a means of escape from 
the toils and delays of fair competition in an over- 
stocked profession—that some of the laity should 
regard it as a method obtaining the emoluments of 
a profession without going through an arduous 
education and stringent examinations. ‘There may 
be enthusiasts who do not look upon it in this sordid 
light, or undertake its practice on these motives. 
We may congratulate the public that these persons 
are much more innocently occupied than they would 
have been in playing with the edge-tools of ordi- 
nary medical appliances. And we can only hope 
that, ultimately, homeopathy may reach its proper 
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and useful sphere—viz., that of replacing those 
nauseous mixtures of domestic medicine which 
Lady Bountifals and sagacious old women formerly 
dispensed with such unsparing zeal amongst the 
sick of their parish or the indisposed of their 
families. Yes, here, at least, homeopathy can do 
nought but good. Here may it long flourish! 
So shall these dear, blundering, well-meaning 
people haply escape an occasional act of man- 
slaughter. At any rate, the spared bowels of many 
babes shall bless the tiny globule which it substi- 
tutes for nauseous jalap and sickening castor-oil ; 
and with ludicrous reminiscences of the black dose 
which too often followed our childish and school- 
boy feasts, we can at least bid its victor a smiling 
if not a kindly farewell. 





From the National Era. 
THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


‘© Great peace in Europe! Order reigns 
From Tiber’s hills to Danube’s plains !’ 
So say her kings and priests ; so say 

The lying prophets of our day. 


Go lay to earth a listening ear ; 

The tramp of measured marches hear, 
The rolling of the cannon’s wheel, 
The shotted musket’s murderous peal, 
The night alarm, the sentry’s call, 
The quick-eared spy in hut and hall, 
From Polar sea and tropic fen 

The dying groans of exiled men, 

The bolted cell, the galley’s chains, 
The scaffold smoking with its stains. 
Order—the hush of brooding slaves ! 
Peace—in the dungeon-vaults and graves ! 


Oh Fisher ! with thy world-wide net 

And snares in every water set, 

Whose fabled keys of heaven and hell 

Bolt hard the patriot’s prison cell, 

And open wide the banquet hall 

Where kings and priests hold carnival ! 
Weak vassal tricked in royal guise, 

Boy Kaiser with thy lip of lies ; 

Base gambler for Napoleon’s crown, 
Barnacle on his dead renown ! 

Thou, Bourbon Neapolitan, 

Crowned scandal, loathed of God and man ; 
And thou, fell Spider of the North ! 
Stretching thy giant feelers forth, 

Within whose web the freedom dies 

Of nations eaten up like flies ; 

Speak, Prince and Kaiser, Priest and Czar, 
If this be Peace, pray what is War? 


White Angel of the Lord! unmeet 

That soil accursed for thy pure feet. 

Never in slavery’s desert flows 

The fountain of thy charmed repose, 

No tyrant’s hand thy chaplet weaves 

Of lilies and of olive-leaves, 

Not with the wicked shalt thou dwell, 

Thus saith the Eternal Oracle ; 

Thy home is with the pure and free. 

Stern herald of thy better day, 

Before thee, to prepare thy way, 

The Baptist Shade of Liberty, 

Gray, scarred, and hairy-robed, must press 
With bleeding feet the wilderness! 

Oh! that its voice might pierce the ear 

Of princes, trembling while they hear 

A cry as of the Hebrew seer ; 

Reprext ! Gop’s KiInGbDoM DRAWETH —. : ™ 





Zea yes 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE TWELVE BLACK STATYES. 


I nap been without employment for an unusual 
period. My patience was exhausted with making 
useless applications, and I began to despair. One 
evening, t remained till late at a coffee-house in 
the Strand, to which I had been accustomed to 
repair ;-the rain pouring down in torrents without, 
kept me a prisoner. Listlessly I beguiled the 
weary hours, by conning the different journals and 
periodicals. Again I put down, and again I re- 
sumed the perusal of the newspaper. It was while 
carelessly surveying the well-known supplemental 
sheet of the ‘‘ Times,’’ that, for the first time, an 
announcement attracted my notice, that seemed to 
hold out at least a chance of occupation. I read 
as follows,— 

** Wantep.—One hundred Supernumeraries, for 
the New Grand Historical Legendary, and Roman- 
tic Spectacle, about to be produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. Apply personally, and imme- 
diately, to Corporal D. K., at 301, Drury Lane.” 

As I ruminated over this announcement, it 
seemed to feed with renewed oil the light of hope 
that dimly burnt within my breast; and I deter- 
mined to wait upon the non-commissioned officer, 
whose initials were so expressive of his superannu- 
ation. Next morning saw me hurrying in the direc- 
tion of Drury Lane, in search of the corporal. I 
duly found D. K., at the given address. He 
proved to be a seedy, but soldierly looking man, 
with a stooping gait, a war-medal on his breast, 
and a face indented with marks of care, and the 
small-pox. He received me favorably. 

‘*T can’t tell, at present,”’ he said, ‘* what you "Il 
have to do, unless you’re up to the ballet busi- 
ness.”’ 

** What ’s that, may I ask?’? was my inexperi- 
enced inquiry. 

** Darncing. Howsomever, I’ll put ye down 
for a ballet super, and chance it. The pay’s six- 
pence a night better.” 

I acquainted the considerate corporal that I had 
danced a quadrille or so. 

‘* Well,” he replied. ‘* But p’raps you ‘Il have 
to do a red-cross knight, and carry a banner. It’s 
the easiest part of it; ‘cos no notice is taken of 
you, only of the banner. The sfep you’ll soon 
learn at relearsal.’’ 

I expressed my willingness to give every atten- 
tion to the duties that might devolve on me. 

“The ‘ ghost walks’ on Saturday at twelve. I 
pays my own men, and in coorse deducts my cen- 
tums from the salaries.”’ 

I gratefully assented to the proposed terms. 

‘** Be at the theatre at ten to-morrow morning.”’ 

This injunction was conveyed with a bucolic 
sigh, and the corporal observed— 

** Ah! if you’d only listed, you ’d have made a 
capital super, and perhaps have got into the utility 
business at Drury, with a pound a week at least.”’ 

** “Listed, sir!”’ 

** Been a soldier. Cavalry men suit best for the 
stage, ‘cos of the broad-sword combats.”’ 

‘The objection raised somewhat dashed my hopes, 
but the corporal seemed willing to waive it, and I 
left him with a perfectly good understanding. 

I attended at the rehearsal next morning. The 
corporal stood at the stage-door, ready to marshal 
his squad of supernumeraries, and conduct them to 
the scene of their duties. We were taken through 
various dark passages, and, arriving on the veritable 














boards of ‘‘Old Drury,’’ found the place equally 
enveloped in gloom. ‘The stage was peopled with 
many shadowy forms, that were busily flitting 
about. As my eyes became accustomed to the 
pervading gloom, I could gradually distinguish 
objects better. A portly little man, the manager, 
stood centrally at the foot of the stage, and was 
occupied in drilling a concourse of persons of both 
sexes, differently positioned over the stage. Occa- 
sionally he turned, and looking down upon a dark 
abyss, which was the locality of the orchestra, 
bawled aloud certain technical injunctions to some 
lively but discordant instruments, in human shape, 
therein assembled. Active and energetic shades, 
whose shabby exteriors, not even the gloom of 
their Hades could hide, were constantly darting to 
the side of the manager, and immediately vanishing 
at the wings, after the manner of King Richard’s 
staff on the conventional Bosworth Field of the 
stage. 

While curiously observing the arrangements of 
the mise en scéne, I was aroused to a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, by a stentorian voice, exclaim- 
ing at my ear— 

‘* All the supers in the saloon. Corps de ballet 
for the scarf figure; Mr. Payne, and all the 
Gnomes.”’ 

A rush of those who had been standing near me 
now took place, and the corporal, observing my 
bewilderment, unceremoniously attacked me by the 
scruff of the neck, and almost dragged me across 
the stage to a hole in the wall on the prompt side, 
and behind the prompter’s box. Into this hole I 
was compelled to enter, and, followed by the cor- 
poral, ascended a dark staircase, leading, as I dis- 
covered—via the dress-circle of the theatre—to the 
saloon. On arriving at the latter locale, a fantastic 
scene presented itself. Some dozen or two of 
young girls, in dingy apparel, each waving a 
bright-colored muslin scarf, were ranged, vis-a-vis, 
while, down the centre, pirouetted and gallopaded 
a chief danseuse, more slovenly, more theatrically, 
and more dingily-attired, than the rest. She wore 
a short nankeen skirt, displaying whity-brown 
integuments, technically termed ‘‘ fleshings,’’ and 
looking excessively dusty. ‘The fair dancer’s 
head-dress consisted of a coronal of dirty-white 
lilies; her arms were bare, and she deftly waved 
a cerulean-colored scarf, twisting it into a variety 
of mathematical forms. Her face was pale as 
marble; it looked as if it had been chalked, like 
the soles of her feet. 

‘* Gents to the right face !’? roared the corporal, 
who gave other directions, and we supers obeyed 
by performing an evolution resembling the favorite 
school-boy amusement of ‘ follow-my-leader.”’ 
Obeying the general movement, I found myself in 
quadrille position with (not a pretty, but) a pulty- 
faced lady for a partner. Before I could collect 
myself, I was drawn into a vortex of evolutions, in 
the course of which, every now and then, I per- 
ceived my fair partner affectionately hanging over 
me, with her scarf arched above my head, and her 


| voice—angrily, I thought—beseeching me to bend 


down on one knee, in which position I had to 
cover the depressed end of her scarf with my 
kisses. 

We continued to practise these Terpsichorean 
movements so long a time, that J] became heartily 
tired of my knighthood, and even my gallantry 
was oozing away; for, assuredly, both were sorely 
tried, while the caps of my knees were getting 
excessively tender withso much kneeling. Relief 
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at last arrived, however, in the person of an obese 
herald from the stage, calling out— 

‘* All the ladies and gentlemen of the dallet-—on 
the stage!” 

To my great on. my Amazonian ‘* ladye 
love’? at once abandoned me, and flew, with her 
Diana-like sisterhood, back, from whence they 
came. I was alone for the moment, but thought 
it expedient to follow in the direction taken by the 
last two or three lingering knights that were 
departing from the field of chivalry. Once more I 
reached the Alsatia of the stage, and was immedi- 
ately drafted, with eleven others, out of a large 
body of supernumeraries, and introduced by my 
Nemesis, the corporal, to ‘*The Chief of the 
Gnomes.’”? This demoniac authority was pleased 
to accept me asa suitable recruit. ‘Twelve sable 
statues being required to form a human, but mute, 
columnar ¢ableau in the vestibule of the Gnome- 
king’s palace, we statues were directly brought on 
to the scene. ‘Twelve black pedestals were ranged 
in readiness fur our occupation. We caryatides 
had tu mount these boxes, and to stand on the tops 
of them in statuesque form, supporting, with the 
raised arm over the bent shoulders, a bronze 
censer, emitting blue flames. With difficulty I 
mounted the rickety pediment, or rather im-pedi- 
ment. An accident, of an undignified nature, thus 
early in my theatrical experience, attended my 
exertions, In mounting the trunk allotted to my- 
self, a strain upon my pantaloons took place, ensu- 
ing in a breakage of my apparel, at a very unfortu- 
nate place. Glad was I when the rehearsal was 
over, and I was released from the purgatory I had 
got myself into. 

A subsequent rehearsal introduced me to.fresh 
troubles. | had to lead a forlorn hope of Saracens 
up a steep and almost perpendicular mountain, 
constructed of strong deal boards, covered with a 
layer of damp sawdust. Having forced the strong- 
hold of the enemy (whoever he was) at the top of 
the acclivity, it was next my duty to descend and 
throw the protection of my shield over Miss Poole, 
as a princess, under process of disenchantment. 
It was a situation of some danger, for 1 had to 
strike a position over the princess in a mélée of 
Ducrow’s horse, which mélée occurred half-way 
up the mountain. The insensate Ducrow (peace 
to his mances) passed me on his caracolling steed, 
and, as the animal pranced and reared over my de- 
voted’ head, the expletive-loving equestrian pelted 
me with a full measure of his customary oaths and 
curses, by way of expressing his ire at my not 
giving his horse more room for the display of his 
mettle. 

The eventful evening fixed for the first per- 
furmance of the spectacle at last arrived. ‘The 
duty that devolved on me was, as may have been 
collected from the foregoing, onerous. It is need- 
less, however, to detail all the circumstances at- 
tendant on my situation ; suffice it that the house 
was crowded, and the scenic effects to be produced 
very imporiant. 

All was activity and energy behind the curtain, 
uproar and confusion before it. ‘The curtain rose, 
and the uproar subsided, and was hushed. ‘The 
first scene elicited admiration; and scene after 
scene succeeded, with satisfactory results. The 
searf-dance, of which I was a figure or cipher, 
was introduced, and suecessfully—it obtained an 
encore. In the following act, the ‘* Ebon Vesti- 
bule of the Gnome King’s Palace,’’ opened upon 
the audience with a tremendous effect. Two 
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motley jesters, of the stanch Saxon wit, ‘‘ fooled 
the auditory to the top of their bent,’’ while we, 
the caryatides, were discovered standing on our 
pedestals, supporting our censers. Mine was the 
position of third statue on the prompt side. I felt 
my confidence oozing out, not only at my fingers’ 
ends, but also at my toes. A magnificent retinue 
occupied the stage, passing us in procession. 
Then came the Enchanted Prince (Ducrow) on his 
flying steed ; the rider flourishing a flaming sword, 
and gesticulating like mad! Much valuable time 
was, I recollect, wasted by the delays incident to a 
first night. No thought appeared to be taken of 
us statues; of course, nobody ever dreamt that we 
had any feelings. For my own part the time com- 
pletely beat me. The perspiration fairly ran down 
my sable face—an intense irritation visited various 
parts of my body, flying especially to the calves of 
my legs. Despite the occasion, despite the dis- 
honor attending failure, 1 felt it inevitable that I 
must give audible—practical—expression to my 
misery. Anp I pip! Lowering my dexter hand, 
I administered a vigorous scratch to that portion 
of my anatomy so indispensably requiring the 
application of friction. The action, however 
sudden, was as suddenly observed. A shout of 
laughter proceeded from the thronged pit; its 
effect was, to cause the object of it to lose all 
presence of mind. I could no longer suppress my 
agitation—an audible groan escaped me; the 
laughter became uproarious and furious, depriving 
me momentarily of reason. May Thespis forgive 
the unheroic deed!—in a paroxysm of frenzy, I 
precipitated myself from the pillar, intent on 
instantly flying the scene of my discomfiture ; but 
alas! in endeavoring to effect a precipitate retreat, 
I incontinently stumbled against the pedestal of a 
brother statue, thus throwing this unfortunate cary- 
atide also from his equilibrium, and causing him, as 
suddenly as myself, to vacate his post in a most un- 
dignified manner, The double catastrophe produced 
an indescribable sensation. Explosions of hisses and 
laughter greeted us, volley alter volley. We were 
assailed with curses, not loud but deep, from the 
wings of the stage. In the midst of the commo- 
tion the scene was closed, and the stage filled with 
irate officials and curious inquirers. While the 
confusion was at its height, | prudently escaped. 
There was brief time to peel off my black skin, 
and, once more attired in my customary apparel, I 
hurried from the theatre—nor did | return to 
resume the parts, either as a Drury Lane knight 
or statue. 





Tue success of the Channel telegraph is already 
producing its expected results. The company whose 
wires are already at Holyhead are preparing to lay 
down a series of lines from that port to Dublin. By 
way of experiment, as we understand, the parties 
interested in this mode of communication between the 
two islands intend to lay in the bed of the Channel a 
cable of four wires—two of them being reserved for 
the exclusive use of the government. ‘Ihe distance is 
about sixty miles—three times greater than that be- 
tween Dover and Calais, At Kingston the wires will 
be attached to those of the Irish trunk railways run- 
ning to Dublin, Cork, Galway, and other important 
towns. The completion of these works must operate 


strongly in favor of the establishment of a packet 
station at Galway ; as, by way of Ireland—the Amer- 
ican ‘* overland route’’—the telegraphic distance be- 
tween the great European capitals, Paris, London, 
Berlin, Vienna, and Washington, would be thus re- 
duced from eleven to about seven days !—dtheneum 
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From the Examiner, 24th Jan. 


THE PROBABILITY OF ATTACK AND MEANS OF 
DEFENCE. 


Ir may be remembered that three years ago we 
were amongst the foremost in opposing proposals 
for increasing the defences of the country against 
remote and improbable dangers, and we concurred 
in an opinion of Mr. Cobden that it was not fitting 
for this country to take precautions as if she were 
in the neighborhood of. brigands capable of any 
outrage against faith and the law of nations. But 
all is now changed, and new circumstances call for 
new counsels. We are in a dangerous neighbor- 
hood ; confidence in engagements and professions 
is out of the question; we have nothing to rely 
upon but our own vigilance and precautionary 
measures. Our only trust must be in our means of 
defence. All confidence in the moral restraints 
vanished in the night of the 2d of December, for 
it is not to be conceived that the autocrat who has 
trampled on the laws and rights of his own country 
will be more forbearant and scrupulous towards a 
foreign nation. 

But we are told the French people are averse to 
war. The French people! What matters the 
disposition of the French people? The French 
people are averse to tyranny; but the French 
people are, nevertheless, subjected to a tyranny un- 
exampled. The Ftench people are nothing. To 
count on the French people is now as idle as to 
count on the Russian people or the Turkish 
people. 

Next we are assured that war is not the game of 
M. Bonaparte ; that he cannot command himself, 
and would not open a field for a rival in giving a 
general the opportunity of acquiring fame and a 
hold upon the army. But M. Bonaparte will not 
be his own master. He owes a debt to the army 
which raised him to power, which he must pay in 
any coin they may be pleasedto demand. He can- 
not play his own separate selfish game, the Praeto- 
rians will insist on a stroke for themselves, and it 
will assuredly not be a coup de repos. And if M. 
Bonaparte could control the army, which has made 
him, we do not believe that a state of rest would be 
his policy. His government will not bear looking 
at; he must do something to direct the eyes of the 
nation elsewhere. His uncle was under the same 
necessity of perpetual action, and it ruined him; it 
could have no other end. People asked why he 
ran his head against the wall in the Russian inva- 
sion? He could not help it; inaction and the dis- 
solution of his power were one and the same. 
Action, no matter what action, was the inexorable 
Jaw of his dynasty. So he went on, and on, and 
on, till he met his ruin. In the short intervals of 
repose he found the people looking at him, and 
scanning him, and asking whether what he had 
brought them was worth the price they paid in 
blood without stint, and a yoke the most galling. 
Fain was he to escape from this contemplation, and 
run away to his armies, and by the wrongs he did 
to other nations to divert the minds of the French 
from dwelling on his wrongs to themselves. The 
minor Napoleon will be under a similar necessity. 
To do, or to be undone, must be the alternative. 
After he has raised up a tyranny he cannot sit 
down and rest on it, for it will not bear looking at, 
so he must call attention elsewhere, and make 
foreign aggression the diversion from domestic op- 

ression. What direction is he then to take? 
yond the eastern frontier bayonets are bristling 





in preparation for him, and more hard blows than 
booty are in prospect. England is a more tempting 
quarter in several respects. She is thought to be 
ill-prepared for war, and her population is unjustly 
deemed unwarlike, because unpractised, inexperi- 
enced in war; her wealth, great as it is, enormously 
exaggerated ; and besides the prospect of booty ex- 
travagantly gilded, there are the reverses of the 
Peninsula and Waterloo to be retrieved. And this, 
though enough for the cupidity of the soldiery, is 
not all. England is the only country in which a 
free opinion is exercised on the conduct of M. 
Bonaparte, and the despotism he is establishing. 
Here alone he is brought to moral account. Here 
alone we ‘ tell him to his face, thus didst thou.’’ 
Here is planted the press which brings the powers 
of truth and justice to bear against his misdeeds and 
tyranny. Is it to be supposed that his animosities 
are not inflamed by this antagonism? We have 
ample example of his vindictiveness against all 
who thwart his will, and may we not infer how 
fiercely his resentments must burn against the 
honest public opinion of England? And we are not 
left to conjecture on this head ; we know the fact to 
bé so. We know that M. Bonaparte cannot kee 
under the mastery of decorum the vehemence of 
his hatred to the English press and English writers ; 
and the passion with which he discusses this sub- 
ject may pass from words to action. He would 
not unnaturally rejoice in the opportunity of carry- 
ing the war of brute force into a country that is 
carrying on the war of moral opinion against his 
government. We do not say that this is a motive 
which alone would induce M. Bonaparte to attack 
this country, but it is a motive which will have 
no inconsiderable force, conjoined with other incen- 
tives and temptations. 

But, says a member of the Peace Association, we 
shall take care not to afford M. Bonaparte any just 
ground of quarrel. Did the National Assembly 
afford any just ground of quarrel? What was M. 
Bonaparte’s plea? that if he had not attacked, he 
should have been attacked. Cuan he ever be at a 
loss for that pretence? will it not serve every turn? 

There is no safety against aggression now but in 
the means of repelling aggression ; and to the 
adoption of the defences the most eflicient and the 
most economical consistent with efficiency, all 
attention should be directed. ‘The recall of the 
Tagus fleet to the Channel should be the first step. 
That our own shores should be left unguarded, in 
order to abet bad government in Portugal, is indeed 
too bad. 

Next, not a moment should be lost in providing 
our troops with the best arms, and improving their 
accoutrements and uniforms. In some recent 
remarks on our defences, we said that it was not 
desirable to make our whole army riflemen ; but the 
rifle which we then had in mind was the old rifle, 
the loading of which required, comparatively with 
the musket, considerable time. The improved 
rifle has not this disadvantage, and consequently 
there is no reason why the whole army should not 
be furnished with it, and every man made as good 
a shot as his hand and eye, well practised in the 
use of an excellent weapon, can render him. The 
color of the uniform, which makes 2 target of 
every British soldier, should be changed. The 
Danes, who had the scarlet, have been obliged by 
the experience of the late war to change it to blue, 
the Prussian marksmen having had a deadly and 
decisive advantage with so conspicuous a color as 
the red for their aim. The liberation of the 
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soldier’s limbs from screwing and buckling, and 
ill-distributed weights, is another important con- 
sideration. Certain we are that an improvement in 
arms and equipment can be effected, which will, on 
the most moderate calculation, make one soldier as 
he should be worth two as he is, and we believe 
we should be nearer the mark in fixing the propor- 
tion as one to three. Whether the army so im- 
proved will be sufficient in numbers for the new 
exigencies of defence it would be rash to assert. 
It is to be borne in mind that the best improvement 
in our Jand forces would only put them on a footing 
of equality with the present improvement of the 
continental forces. Our own impression certainly 
is that some augmentation will be necessary. ‘The 
artillery especially must be strengthened, and 
probably reorganized. It is an arm which cannot 
be created upon emergency, an arm demanding 
skilled labor as it were, an education for its use ; 
and the present scale of the artillery, excellent to 
its extent, is too small not only for immediate 
service to meet an enemy in any force, but for the 
expausion from a peace to a war establishment—an 
expansion the capabilities of which must always 
depend on the base, and that base is now too nar- 
row, 

But we must look to more than the regular 
forces for the defence of the country, not only as 
regards a wise economy, but for the evocation of 
the spirit, and for the creation of the confidence, 
which are the surest guarantees of national security. 
We hope to see volunteer rifle corps everywhere 
established. The rifle is the freeman’s arm. The 
rifle drove us from America, our musketry under 
Cornwallis having been powerless against it. We 
have more preparation for the use of the rifle than 
any people of Europe, the Swiss excepted, for the 
sporting habits of our country, and the poaching 
habits to boot, have versed an immense proportion 
of the population in the use of small arms, and the 
passage from the fowling-piece to the rifle is a 
short and easy one. There will be no difficulty in 
furming rifle corps, for there isa natural propensity 
to the thing, as well as a call of patriotism. Rifle 
practice is pleasure, rifle proficiency is national 
security. 

There is another arm, however, which should 
not be neglected. In every south coast fishing 
town and watering-place there should be one or 
more long guns, (according to the size of the place,) 
in the use of which the fishermen and volunteers 
from the townspeople should be practised. The 
preventive men would serve as captains and in- 
structors. Volunteers would never be wanting for 
this service, fur the handling of great guns is 
always relished as fun. 

Our south coast, it is to be observed, needs all 
the appliances of defence that can be contrived. It 
is a thinly populated seaboard, with few large 
towns to draw upon. From the South Foreland to 
the Laud’s End how few towns are there with pop- 
ulations above 10,000% From Dartmvuth to the 
Land’s Eud there may be said to be nothing but 
Plymouth and its twin, Devonport; Falmouth 
being but a small town, Penzance not more consid- 
erable. ‘To the eastward again, what is there 
between Dover and Brighton, and Brighton and 
Portsmouth? a few small ports of from 2,000 to 
5,000 inhabitants, and watering-places of lodging- 
houses to let. ‘The affluence of our population is 
all to the north of the parallel of London. The 
most ought then to be made of the comparatively 
scanty resources of the south. But, on the other 
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hand, our south coast has natural advantages. It 
is for two thirds of the year a lee shore, and a lee 
shore not to be trifled with ; a moderate breeze 
from the southward making dangerous a landing in 
every part of the coast open to the south a single 
point. 

The advantage we have lost from steam naviga- 
tion is much dwelt on, and it is true that it has 
reduced the channel to a river, to what the Rhine 
or Danube was asa frontier two hundred years ago. 
But if steam has done us this disservice by sea, let 
us not overlook what it does for us by land. What 
a mighty defensive resource we have in railways! 
and, to make up for the narrowing of the channel by 
steam, the north can be brought to the south in 
half a day, the midland to either north or south in 
six hours. And the advantage of railways is all 
one-sided for the defenders of a country against the 
invader. An army that outmarches another has 
therein a great superiority, but the odds of the 
railway against the march are the odds of flying 
against walking. It would take an enemy two 
days’ hard forced marching without baggage and 
artillery, to march from Brighton to London, to ar- 
rive harassed and worn out. It would take twelve 
hours to assemble forces from every part of the 
kingdom, north, south, east, and west, at London, 
the electric telegraph transmitting the order ina 
few seconds. In this means of transport by land 
we recover more than we have lost at sea in the 
proportion that the train is faster than the steam- 
ship, and that the transit is not exposed to inter- 
ruption by storm and resistance, as fleets are, and 
that the platform has none of the dangers of the 
beach. 

We have seen it idly asserted that the invading 
enemy would share the advantages of the railways. 
But how? It is not to be conceived that a surprise 
could be so sudden and complete as to place any 
considerable terminus in the possession of an enemy, 
and with two hours’ warning of danger every en- 
gine, carriage, and truck might be despatched from 
the spot to a place of safety. To take up the rails 
would not be necessary nor advisable ; it would be 
enough to remove the jocomotive machinery, active 
and passive. All things considered, we do not 
hesitate to assert most confidently that our defensive 
resources are increased by steam power, and that 
by a wise employment of our means we may place 
ourselves in a state of security, defying attack, and 
making the attempt certain defeat to the invader if 
he should be mad enough to make it; but we must 
not be negligent or supine, or trusting to the faith 
of the faithless, or indulging in a false confidence, 
judging of the probable actions of the desperate by 
the rules of prudence and reason. We have no 
security but in the work of our own hands, and in 
that help which Heaven accords to those who vigor- 
ously help themselves. 

It is said that the English are not a warlike peo- 
ple; but have military spirit, military genius, and 
prowess, ever been wanting upon any occasion call- 
ing for them? If we refer to our victories in 
France, in Spain, in Flanders, we may be told 
that those triumphs were won by the profession of 
arms, and that the profession of arms may exist in 
a high degree of perfection as a spécialité amongst 
a peuple generally, and for the most part unwarlike ; 
but we take the civil wars to have decisively tested 
and proved the military capabilities of the peaceful 
English ; and the soldierly spirit, habits, and 
talent, abundantly manifested in the ranks of Cava- 
liers and Roundheads, would have done no dishonor 
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to men whose vocation to arms had been a matter 
of predilection, not of stern duty, and who had been 
regularly trained to them instead of suddenly 
launehed into a campaign. It was then seen how 
easily convertible into the hardy soldier was the 
English squire, yeoman, and citizen ; and it would 
be seen again if necessary, for the simple truth is, 
not that the English are not a warlike people, but 
that they are not a warlike people without occasion. 





From the Examiner, 17th January. 
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Tue eagle, the bird of prey, is restored—the 
device of the republic effaced—the trees of liberty 
grubbed up—the Nationa] Guard dissolved—to be 
reOrganized as the instrument of the executive— 
eighty-six members of the National Assembly are 
exiled by autocratic decree, unconvicted, nay, le- 
gally unaceused, of any crime—and several hundred 
persons, including many men of mark and character, 
are banished to the pestilential swamps of Cayenne. 


Amongst a batch of the latter, amounting to 468, , 


shipped in the Canada, are the writers of the Rev- 
olution, condemned on the pretence that the editor- 
ship of the journal constituted a secret society ! 
We look upon the shipment of these unfortunate 
men in the Canada for Cayenne as more cruel than 
the noyades of the former reign of terror. It is 
poisoning instead of drowning. ‘They are sent to 
Cayenne to be poisoned by the climate. It would 
be mercy to sink them in the Canada in Brest har- 
bor. Amongst the other class of exiles not doomed 
to death by pestilence, but doomed to poverty or to 
absolute ruin, by expelling them from the country 
in which alone they can exercise the talents by 
which they live, are some of the most eminent, and 
some also of the most honored men in France—M. 
Rémusat, M. Lasteyrie, Duvergicr de Hauranne, 
Agrico] Prediguier, Victor Hugo, Girardin, Gen- 
erals Changarnier, Lamoriciére, Le Flo, and Baze. 
Many of these gentlemen, and others unnamed, 
depend on the professions from which they are 
torn for their very bread. Some are too poor to 
take refuge in Mngland. ‘The man who has robbed 
their country of its rights, robs them of their coun- 
try fur the crime of having adhered to the laws. 
In the Jong, black annals of tyranny, ancient or 
modern, there is no proscription more iniquitous 
than this. And there is no policy to explain, if 
not to excuse it; nothing is to be gained by it but 
the gratification of devilish malignity. To glut 
his vengeance, M. Bonaparte thus sows the dragon’s 
tecth, as for every exile torn from France to perish 
in a pestilential clime, or pine in a foreign land, a 
family and cirele of friends are left behind with 
resentments burning against the tyrant. In pro- 
ceeding to such extremities to gratify an unjust 
revenge, has this man given no thought to the 
danger of provoking a just revenge, or, as he is 
warring against all the honesties, does he rely 
upon the honesty he outrages for his impunity, 
trusting that none are wicked enough to do to him 
as he does to others, in compassing the death of 
enemies, or the robbery of what is dearer than life? 
The calculation is seoundrelly, but not safe. The 
worm may turn. 

Exile is with us a poetic word, the sense of 
which, to borrow an Americanism, we can hardly 
realize. Civil death is a faint, cold, imperfect 
definition. We all feel the charm of the word 
home, and incomparably more than the opposite to 
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it in forlornness and all bitter privation is the word 
exile. When Danton was counselled to seek safety 
from the guillotine in a foreign land, he eloquently 
answered, ‘*Can a man carry his country at the 
sole of his foot ?’’ 

And this heartless tyrant is no stranger to the 
pains he is wrongfully and wantonly inflicting, and 
though he experienced them with the mitigations 
wealth can effect, he knows how bitter is the lot at 
best, and can too well judge how cruel it must be 
to those, like some of his victims, who, cut off 
from their country, are cut off from the means of 
decent support as well as from all that is dear to 
them. 

The question now in every mouth is, how long 
can this last? guo usgue? what can be the ex- 
tent of the slavish patience or sufferance of France? 
And her master seems resolved to try it to the 
utmost, and in the tenderest places. As a piece is 
overcharged to prove it, so he seems to be over- 
charging the country with wrong and oppression, 
to be satisfied that it will bear, without bursting 
into resistance, the portion of tyranny which is to 
be its regular fixed lot. He cannot always be pro- 
ceeding from bad to worse; the time must come 
when subjects for exile, or transportation to a 
place of death, will be wanting, and whenever 
that happens, the passage from the worse back to 
bad will be mistaken for improvement, and evil, 
because short of the acme, will be accepted and 
welcomed as positive good. But-much will be 
gone through before that turn of things, many 
atrocities acted and suffered, and the question often 
asked, what is the newest horror? 

Much has been done, but something for the per- 
fection of tyranny remains to be done. The reign 
is the reign of the lie and the sword, the united 
serviccs of fraud and violence. But the lie has not 
the desired dominant sway. The press is silenced, 
but people talk, and the organs of M. Bonaparte’s 
pleasure accordingly utter very insignificant threats 
against the salons and the cotcrics which audaciously 
permit themselves the liberties of speech. 

How applicable to our unhappy neighbors, yet 
short of the dismal truth, are the words of Tacitus, 
referring to the tyrannies of Domitian, milder 
after all than those of the present tyrant :— 


Vocem populi Romani et libertatem senatus, et con- 
scientiain generis humani, aboleri arbitrabantur, ex- 
pulsis insuper sapientix professoribus, atque omni 
bona arte in exilium acta, ne quid usquam honestum 
occurreret. Dedimus profectd grande patientise docu- 
mentum ; et sicut vetus etas vidit, quid ultimum in 
libertate, ita nos in servitute, adempto per inquisi- 
tiones et loquendi audiendique commercio. Memo- 
riam quogue ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, si tam 
in nostra potestate esset oblidisci, quam tacere. 


But it is not enough to suppress the liberty of 
the press and the liberty of speech, and to menace 
even the tittle-tattle of the drawing-room—justice 
is also to be fettered, brought under the executive 
control, and the bench and bar deprived of the 
independence which is the mainstay of their up- 
rightness. In a word, it is to be aclean sweep of 
all rights and securitics. There are to be but two 
things henceforth in Franee—the pewer of one 
man, and obedience of thirty-five millions. Car 
tel est notre plaisir is the whole Jaw of the land. 
And barbarism and svcialism are the tendencies of 
the autocracy. In the most refined and intellectual 
nation in the world it is coolly given out by the 
organ of the government, that ‘* it is time to finish 
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with men of talent, with literary men, with public 
writers, orators, journalists, and talkers, in order 
to give a fair chance to the working classes and to 
the cultivators of the soil.’’ 

Forcibly observes the powerful writer of the 
letters of ‘An Englishman ”’ in the Times, letters, 
the spirit of which do honor to the name :— 


France is now making, at her own expense, and for 
the information of the world, a vast experiment. She 
is endeavoring to reverse the course of time and the 
laws of nature, and to go back half a century. She 
fell asleep, like Rip Van Winkle, in 1804, and she 
awakes in the same spot in 1852. She has for sixty 
years taken every opportunity of asserting her pre- 
eminence in arts, civilization, and intelligence, and 
she is now exhibiting a servile imitation of the repub- 
lie of Hayti. The Charivari congratulated itself a 
few months back that Soulouque had rendered all 
future emperors impossible. Solouque II. lives and 
reigns. Christendom had imagined that the progress 
of humanity had assured the victory of reason over 
force, of enlightenment over superstition, of morality 
over the baser vices, and of justice over the fouler 
crimes. The success of this revolution would estab- 
lish just the contrary. 

But if, as the Constitutionnel proclaims, it is time 
to have done with the mind of the nation, and turn 
the tree roots uppermost, according to the socialist 
scheme, why banish the Mountain to the swamps 
of Cayenne, why transport the red republicans to 
the congenial land of red pepper, why proscribe 
the apostles at the very moment of adopting their 
doctrines? Is this the jalousie de métier? Is it 
that the arch-socialist can brook no brother near 
the throne? Js it that he would be without a rival 
in upsetting the order of society, deposing the 
brain, and emancipating hands from honest labor, 
feeding the idle at the expense of industry, or its 
fruits in hoarded labor? We have seen what the 
sausage can accomplish with the soldiery, but a 
sausage dynasty has in it a principle of decay, not 
less sure than that of the dainty preserves in our 
naval stores. M. Bonaparte’s government is like 
one of those canisters, so tightly fitted to exclude 
any ray of light or breath of air, but which, with 
all this contrivance to preserve garbage and offal, 
decomposes, rots, and with an odor not to be con- 
tained, betrays itself to the sense, and finally pro- 
vokes its condemnation to the kindred jakes. A 
government of bribery perishes by the accumula- 
tion of disappointment and exhaustion of the funds 
for corruption. ‘The vice of such a system is the sure 
eventual ruin of it. The day of reckoning comes 
with the finaycial difficulties, and when M. Bona- 
parte’s exchequer is empty, the wrongs he has done 
will be sternly counted up against him, and every 
item in the black list charged with a usurious inter- 
est of retribution. * * * * 

Ile is advancing rapidly in the various stages of 
the parody of Napoleon. He has enacted the 18th 
Brumaire ; the appeal to a choiceless people; re- 
introduced on the stage from the old theatrical 
lumber room the mock Constitution ; but there is 
something his own, namely, the massacre of the 
Boulevards, the ruffianly treatment of the repre- 
sentatives, the cruel wanton proscriptions—all these 
atrocities are unborrowed from his uncle and orig- 
inal; and already he promises, if not to approach 
Napoleon in the greatness of his genius, yet to 
surpass him in the greatness of crime, and in both 
the greatness and the littleness of tyranny. But 
if he follow the steps with the addition of many 
sinister deviations, he must lay his aecount with 
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arriving at the same goal, and he has to remember 
that the eagle had its final cage after all its rapa- 
cious flights. 
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Greenwood Leaves. Second Series. 
nor, Reed, & Fields. 

The first volume of these pleasant miscellanies, 
published a year or two since, has passed through two 
large editions, and prepared the way for the favorable 
reception of the one now before us ; yet any judgment 
of this volume, founded upon a knowledge of the 
former one, would scarcely do it justice. Its tales 
and sketches are higher toned, evincing a clearer eye 
to the realities of things ; a more accurate hand is 
discernible in the delineation of character, and in the 
descriptive passages. We are confident, however, 
that the reading public will agree with us, that by far 
the best portion of the volume is that devoted to the 
racy and familiar letters, from town and country, 
many of which were originally addressed to tle editor 
of the Era. We scarcely know anything better, in 
the whole range of epistolary literature. Fresh, 
sparkling, hopeful, electric with life, dealing with men 
and things with the freest possible play of fancy and 
wit, yet always with good humor and kindness—alike 
happy in describing a horseback gallop in the woods 
or a debate in Congress, Jenny Lind’s music or Web- 
ster’s oratory, Brackett’s immortal marbles or the 
cold points in the physique of some congressional 
notability—they have all the spirit and vivacity of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s letters, while they 
are happily without the bitterness of sarcasm and 
defective moral sense of those remarkable productions. 
She never forgets her accountability to the Great 
Giver for the use of her talents. Amidst all her play- 
fulness, freedom, and gayety—in her grave or cheer- 
ful moods, in her indignant rebukes of wrong, and 
her enthusiastic admiration of the good and noble 
traits of human character and action, the great idea 
of duty is always visible. Although entirely fearless 
in her advocacy of unpopular truths, she is no fanatic, 
and seldom violates the proprieties of time and au- 
dience by intruding her opinions, while she is careful 
to lose no proper opportunity for saying a good word 
for freedom and humanity. That a rigid, critica? 
analysis of her writings might call attention to certain 
faults of style and taste is very possible ; but, secure 
as she is of popular favor, she can well afford to listes 
to the complaints of ‘‘ word-catchers who live on sy] 
lables ’’ with the cool complacency of Sir John Har 
rington : 

The readers and the hearers like my books, 

But yet some critics cannot them digest ; 

But what care I? For, when I make a feast, 
I would my guests should praise it, not the cooks. 


J. Ga. W. 


Boston : Tick- 


The Isthmus of Panama and what I saw there, ty 
C. D. Griswold, M. D., recently one of the Surgeos 
of the Panaiaa R. R. Co., is a more instructive ard 
satisfactory book than we often meet with in the class 
to which it belongs. After a brief glance at the early 
history of the Isthmus, and the romantic, though 
bloody, exploits of the Buccaniers on both its coasts, 
the author, in fuith, and in unpretending style, de- 
picts ‘what he saw there,’’ without wearying his 
readers, as the manner of some is, with what he 
thought about it. He compresses a great deal of very 
desirable information touching the topography, soil, 
productions, inhabitants, and diseases of the country 
into a very small compass. The author discusses the 
merits of the various routes for railroads and canals 
across the Isthmus, giving a decided preference to the 
Panama route, on which he was employed. Dewitt & 
Davenport are the publishers.—J¥. Y. Times. 





